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ob Jones University has the highest academic standards. The happy 
Christian atmosphere of the World’s Most Unusual University and the inspiration of 
studying under trained Christian faculty members who take a personal interest 


in each individual student whet the intellectual appetite. 


Academic knowledge seasoned with the practical philosophy and 
blended with the aggressive Christian emphasis of Bob Jones University equips 


students to meet successfully the emergencies of life. 


Music, Speech, and Art without additional cost above regular academic tuition. 


BOB JONES UNIVERSITY GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 
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Frank St. Leger and Earle Rh. 
lewis, assistant general managers 
f the Metropolitan Opera, have 
psigned effective with the close 
[ the present season. The two 
en have been closely associated 
ith Edward Johnson, who also 
‘tires at the end of the current 
vason. Mr. St. Leger joined the 
»mpany in 1939 as an assistant 
mductor, and Mr. Lewis came 
the company first in 1908 as a 
ember of the box office staff. In 
937 he was named assistant 
sneral manager. 


Dimitri Mitropoulos has 
en appointed conductor of the 
York Philharmonic-Sym- 
Orchestra for the season 
Mitropoulos, who 
lis season is co-conductor with 
topold Stokowski, will conduct 
e greater part of the season. Mr. 
okowski will be unable to appear 
‘th the orchestra in 1950-51. 


A convertible amphitheatre 
h the roof lowered during clear 
eather and raised when rain 
ceatens, is to be built in Pitts- 
irgh, Pa. Believed to be the first 
vucture of its kind, the amphi- 
eatre will be used for perform- 
ces of the Pittsburgh Civic 
ght Opera Association and 
er non-profit organizations. 


‘The New York Flute Club’s 


ason was highlighted on Janu- 


pearance of the Trio Moyse. 
‘ect from a sensational tour of 
uth America. The Trio is 
ded by Marcel Moyse, known 
the “grand old man of French 
e-playing.” The unique event 
racted flutists from all over the 
ited States. 
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y 29 with the first United States. 


Samuel Barber’s 


new piano 
sonata, written for the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the American 
League of Composers, was played 
for the first time on January 19, 


at Carnegie Hall, New York City. 


The National Association 
for American Composers and Con- 
ductors recently honored the mem- 
ory of its founder, Henry Hadley. 
A program was presented on his 
birthday in which an address was 
made by Charles Triller, president 
of the New York Philharmonic 
Symphony Society. The com- 
posers Elegie was played by 
Joseph Emonts, cellist, with 
Arpad Sandor at the piano. 


The Amsterdam Symphony 
Orchestra is arranging a tour of 
the United States next fall, accord- 
ing to a recent announcement 
from The Hague. The tour, which 
will last 18 days, will include 
Washington, Ottawa, New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia, and Chicago. 


* 
COMPETITIONS 


The Eighth 
Composers Contest of the National 
Federation of Music Clubs has 
been announced. Cash prizes are 
offered in three classifications: a 
composition for solo wood-wind 
and string orchestra: a chamber 
music work for not more than 
three instruments: and an unac- 
companied choral work based on 
an American text. Prizes in the 
first classification are $100 and 
$50. First and second prizes in the 
other two classifications are $50 
and $25. All information may be 
secured by writing to Dr. Francis 
J. Pyle at Diake University, Des 
Moines, 11, Iowa. 


Annual Young 


Why famous composers 


CHOOSE BALDWIN 


urity of tone, dynamic 
action, exciting response 
... Baldwin provides an 
unparalleled standard for 
sensitive interpretation of the composition. That is 
why famous composers have found this magnificent 
When you 


piano “incomparably superior.” 


choose your piano remember that Baldwin is the 


choice of: Bernstein, Britten, Copland, Harris, 


Milhaud, Poulenc, Rosenthal, and Stravinsky. 


Baldwin 


THE BALDWIN PIANO COMPANY, CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 


BALDWIN e ACROSONIC e HAMILTON & HOWARD PIANOS « BALDWIN ELECTRONIC ORGANS 
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MUSIC TEACHERS 


Your students progress rapidly and 
perform better when they use a good 
metronome under your guidance 


At your dealer or send direct 
SSCHKRCETS STEER EET ERST Teese eeesEeeeseBsseEeeee 
Remittance enclosed, please send me: 


Standard Franz Electric 
Metronome ........cccccccccessesrseseseees 
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FRANZ MFG. CO., INC. 


New Haven, Conn. 


TAPE THE 
EDGES OF} 


MUSIC 


Just slip the edge or back of your music into 
the ‘‘Scotch’’ Edging Machine and turn the han- 


dle. Music comes out durably bound so that it 
won't pull apart, won’t tear, Bound music Wwith- 
stands wear and tear, and is easier to handle! 


Loose _ shee may be bound into folders. 
“*Scotch"’ —$14.75; %.” White Edging 
tape (3 rolls per can) $1.44 per roll; 12” White 


Edging tape (2 rolls per can) $1.64 per roll. 
Order by mail today! 


WENGER MUSIC EQUIPMENT CO. 


Owatonna, Minn. 


ENTER an UNGROWDED PROFESSION 


the largest school in the country 
Enroll Any Time 
Veteran Approved 
Chromatic Stroboscope Instruction 


PHILADELPHIA SCHOOL 
OF PIANO TUNING 
AND REPAIR, INC. 


Phone MArket 7-6674 
763-765 S. 8th St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


CARNEGIE FINE ARTS 


DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC 


Summer School June 27-Aug. 5. Graduate courses 
for artists and teachers. Composition, orchestra- 
tion, speech, harmony for supervisors and ad- 
vanced students. Vocal and instrumental lessons 
for high school students. Dorms. Catalog. Write 
Director of Summer Session. 


Box E, Carnegie Institute of Technology 
Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 


JOIN THE I.P.T.A. 


If you teach the piano you will enjoy a member- 
ship in the International Piano Teachers Asso- 
ciation, For complete information and free cata- 


log of almost three dozen I P.T.A. teacher aids 
write Robert Whitford, Founder-President, 18 
North Perry Square, Erie, Penna. 

1.P.T.A. 1950 NATIONAL CONVENTION, 
COPLEY PLAZA HOTEL, BOSTON, MASS., 
JULY 3, 4, 5, 6. 
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EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD 
103 East 86th St. (Park Ave.). New York City 


“LAMPERTI’S VOCAL WISDOM” 
by Wm. Earl Brown 


Bel Canto Heritage of the Ages 


$2.50 at your bookstore or 
L. Strongin 
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ming in April... 


Next month ETUDE has the honor of 
esenting the first in a series of articles by 
hn Finley Williamson, founder and director. 
estminster Choir College, Princeton, N. J. 
Dean of U. S. choral conductors, Dr. Wil- 
tmson also is a bold innovator who has been 
equently at odds with traditional methods of 
cal training. His unorthodox procedures. 
ywever, have achieved spectacular results 
th the Westminster Choir. Dr. Williamson’s 
ndid opinions about the state of U. S. 
aging today will interest all singers and 
oral conductors, 

The new ETUDE series will constitute the 
st regular contributions by Dr. Williamson 
any magazine. 


Choral conductors also will want to 
read “What to Do About the Changing 
Voice.” This ever-present problem of boys’ 
choirs is discussed by a group of nationally 
famous experts, including Dr. T. Tertius 
Noble, Harald Hedding, leader of the Vienn, 
Boys’ Choir, Harold W. Gilbert, director of 
St. Peter’s Choir in Philadelphia, and others. 


/ETUDE’s special Easter feature is “The 
ory of Parsifal,” by Hattie C. Fleck, re- 
unting the ancient legend of Glastonbury. 
ich Wagner used as source material. 


A new musie curriculum is taking root 
in American schools, based on the theory that 
music is not for the talented few but for all. 
Look for ETUDE’s forthcoming picture story 
of the new curriculum in action in the public 


schools of Oak Park, Illinois. 


his Month’s Cover 


@ Twenty-one-year-old 
Miss Marian Louisa 
Larer, who designed and 
executed this month’s 
ETUDE cover, graduated 
last June from the Phila- 
delphia Museum School 
of Industrial Art, where 
she majored in Illustra- 
tion. In January she held 
her first one-man show. 
exhibiting paintings. 
drawings and lithographs 
at the Philadelphia Art 
Alliance. 

Miss Larer lives with 
her family in Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania, and 
aducts a free-lance art service from the offices of an advertising 
ency in center-city. Her free-lancing has included advertising 
., book and magazine illustration. 

Although she has been called on most often for line drawing, 
s Larer considers herself a general illustrator. “I’d rather be 

ling a variety of work as I am now,” she says, “than be typed as 
eyebrow renderer . . . Someday I may specialize.” 

A music-lover, Miss Larer is happy that ETUDE bought her 
t magazine cover (December 1947). 
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WURLIIZER 


World's Largest Builder of Organs and 


The Rudolph Wurlitzer Company, North Tonawanda, New York 


‘LEIBERT 


Dick Leibert, famous Radio City organist, NBC 
and. CBS radio star, and RCA Victor recording 
artist, at console of new Wurlitzer Home Organ 


“After playing the ‘Mighty Wurlitzer’ at Radio City 
Music Hall for the past seventeen years,” says Dick 
Leibert, “I’ve naturally acquired a great deal of respect for 
Wurlitzer performance and the Wurlitzer name. 


“Now the new Series 30 Wurlitzer Organ brings true 
Wurlitzer brilliance right into your living room. Just a 
finger-touch creates solo voices—flute, clarinet, French 
horn, strings—or the full swell of the orchestral ensemble. 
It’s an organ that invites you to sit down and play!” 


The new Wurlitzer is a complete organ. Two full 
61-note keyboards. A 25-note pedal clavier. A range of 
more than 1000 different tonal colors. Yet this 
remarkable instrument fits into a corner of a small living 
room and is the lowest-priced standard two-manual 
organ on the market. See it at your 
Wurlitzer dealer’s. 

Wurlitzer makes the only complete line of electronic organs. 
Priced from $1095. Model illustrated, $1895 F.O.B. 

North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


See the new Wurlitzer 
Pianos, too. More people buy 
Wurlitzer than those of any 
other name. 
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| Zhe BOSTON MUSIC COMPANY 


116 BOYLSTON STREET 


OBERLIN 


AT THE PIANO 
Book One 


Presents a Musical Approach to first piano playing; 
provides a definite training of the ear through vari- 
ous types of melodies; stresses ‘Keyboard Feel’; 
and sight reading. 75 


BEGINNING AT THE PIANO. A preparatory book 
based ona Musical Approach for beginning younger 


pupils up to 7 or 8 years of age. 60 


AT THE PIANO—Book One. A book for any age 
following preparatory level. 1.00 


AT THE PIANO—Books Il, Ill, IV. Technic Through 
Music is the thought throughout this course. 
Each 1.00 


TWO PLAYERS AT THE PIANO. Good supple- 
mentary material and for sight reading with first 
grade materials, Presented in the same pedagogic 
manner as the first book. 1.00 


COMPANION SERIES — Books I-I!. Additional 
study material. Each 1.00 


COPIES SENT FOR YOUR EXAMINATION 


AIL Music of All Publishers 


CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


OBERLIN 
COLLEGE 


DAVID R. ROBERTSON, Director 
Box 530, Oberlin, Ohio 


INTERVIEWS AND AUDITIONS 
FOR ADMISSION 
FOR THE SCHOOL YEAR 1950-51 


NEW YORK, N.Y.—March 1—11 
ST. LOUIS, MO.—March 18—23 
OBERLIN, OHIO—April 2—11 


SUMMER SESSION begins June 14. 
Six weeks. Maximum credit, six 
hours. For graduates and under- 
graduates. 


Limited enrollment. Early applica- 
tion is desirable. Catalogue and 
details are available on request to 
the Director of the Conservatory. 


BOSTON 16, MASS. 
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ATTLE MUSIC is now out of 
fashion, but in olden times 
every war, great or small, was fol- 
lowed by a crop of battle pieces in 
which cannon shots were repre- 
sented by loud chords in the bass, 
the cavalry galloped in jig time, 
and the fanfares announced the 
victory in the coda. 

The father of battle music was 
Franz Kotzwara (or Kotzewara), 
a Bohemian musician who settled 
in London, led a dissipated life, 
and committed suicide by hanging 
on September 2, 1791. He was the 
author of the famous “Battle of 
Prague,” published under the sub- 
title, “A Favorite Sonata for the 
Pianoforte or Harpsichord.” In 
one of the movements, “flying bul- 
lets” were imitated by staccato 
notes played by the left hand in 
the high treble over the tremolo of 
the right hand. There were scenes 
of Heavy Cannonade, Running 
Fire, Cries of the Wounded, and 
The Trumpet of Victory. The ac- 
tual Battle. of Prague, immortal- 
ized in Kotzwara’s classic, took 
place on May 6, 1757, when Fred- 
erick the Great defeated the Aus- 
trians in the Seven Years’ War. 


UITE A FEW battle pieces 

’ were written in the wake of the 
war of 1812. The composers, most- 
ly Frenchmen and Italians domi- 
ciled in the United States, followed 
the model of the “Battle of Prague.” 
The most ambitious among these 
battle pieces was the “Battle of 
New Orleans for the Piano Forte 
Composed and Dedicated to the 
American Nation by D. Etienne.” 
The movements were The Night 
Calm, Dawn of Day, Distant March 
of the Enemy, Beat to Arms, 
Charge of Trumpets in the Amer- 
ican Camp, Turning-out and Mus- 
tering of the Americans, Ominous 
Silence (represented by suitably 
ominous chords in the bass), and 
Furious Attack by the Americans, 
the music of which for some rea- 
son was taken from Mozart’s “Don 
Giovanni.” There was also Terri- 
ble Carnage (rather tame in its 
simple parallel harmonies). The 


M iscellant 


finale pictured the British retreai 
ing in a descending C major scale 


“Terrible Carnage” from ‘‘The 
Battle of New Orleans” 


“Ominous Silence” from “The 
Battle of New Orleans” 
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“British Retreating”’ from “The 
Battle of New Orleans” 


Another interesting battle pied 
of the period was one publishe 
under the title of “The Battles of 
Lake Champlain and Plattsburg, @ 
Grand Sonata for the Piano Fo 
composed by Francesco Masi, At 
thor of Several Fugitive Compos 
tions, Respectfully Dedicated to th 
American Heroes Who Achieve 
the Glorious Victories.” Amon 
the descriptive movements of 
“rand sonata” were the follow 
ing: The Approach of the La 
and Naval Forces; The Colo 
Hoisted and Men Called to QuaB| 
ters; Confusion of the Inhabitants 
The Fleet and the Army Animated| 
by Their Officers; The Enemy A) 
proach the Fort; The Americar 
Make a Sortie from the Forts; Tk 
British Retreating; The America 
Pursue; The Drum and Fife Si 
nals for the Americans to Forn 
The British Commander Ralli 
His Troops; Enemy Defea 
Again; and Yankee Doodle. 


| 
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NHE NAPOLEONIC Wars in- 
spired a Frenchman from Bos- 
1, one B. Viguerie, to write a 
sce entitled “Battle of Marengo.” 
the printed copy of the piece is 
s explanation: “The cannons 
: to be expressed by stretching 
- two hands flat on the three 
yer octaves, the hand to be kept 
the keys until the vibrations 
. nearly extinct.” The separate 
rt movements are marked with 
criptive subtitles: The French 
»0ps are Repulsed and Make 
cir Retreat; The First Consul 
ps the Retrograding Move- 
nts; Kellerman Heading the 
mch Cavalry Charges the En- 
y; Attack with Swords; Horses 
lloping; The Enemy Are 
rown into Disorder; They Are 
mpelled to Fly; They Are Pur- 
id Beyond Marengo; Trumpets 
nouncing the Victory. 


NHE FIRST battle piece for 
full orchestra was Beethoven’s 
ttle of Vittoria,” also known as 
ellington’s Victory,” or “Battle 
ifonia” as it was known when 
formed February 10, 1815. 
> London Times said _ this 
it: “The ‘Battle Sinfonia’ by 
thoven, which has raised so 
ch expectation, has all the usual 
cits of the German school— 
at science, great depth of har- 
ny, and, if that be a merit, great 
iculty. It commences with a 
wish of drums and_ trum- 
3, representing the English 
paration for advance. ‘Rule 
tannia’ is heard, first softly and 
increasing, till the English 
presumed to be in line. The 
ae forms take place on the 
mch side, with ‘Malbrook’.. . 
stile trumpets challenge . . . The 
amencement of the battle puts 
end to all ceremonial, and for 
next ten minutes nothing is 
d but ‘regular confusion 
‘ed’ of drum and trumpet, vio- 
and horn, in fearful imitation 
nusketry, the bayonet clash, the 
sharge of cannon, and the cries 
che dying. We have not space 
’ to give a closer account of 
singular compound of all con- 
‘able noises. It was, however, 
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- overwhelms the Nazi 


BY NICOLAS SLONIMSKY 


received with great applause, and 
encored. A tolerable similitude of 
distant volleys was produced by 
some species of rattle, which was 
not visible to the uninitiated. Two 
immense drums at the stage-doors 
thundered out in fair alternation, 
and the whole terminated with a 
flourish of trumpets, and ‘God 
Save the King’ sung by the princi- 
pal performers. Some of the con- 
trivances to express the changes 
of the battle are curious—the 
trumpets echo behind the stage to 
mark the decline of the French 
force—and ‘Malbrook’ played in a 
minor key, odd as is the device, is 
presumed to leave no doubt of the 
broken spirits of the fifers, who 
have thus lost the power of blow- 
ing in tune. As a work of mere 
musical combination, this piece 
has such excellence as belongs to 
Beethoven’s style. As a work of 
imitation it fails, except so far as a 
drum on the stage may be the fair- 
est representative of a drum on the 
field. Even among the mere sounds, 
some of the most striking are neg- 
lected. We in particular observed 
no attempt at the movements of 
cavalry.” 


CHAIKOVSKY’S “1812 Over- 

ture” also includes some can- 
non shots ad libitum, and the 
Russian victory over Napoleon is 
represented by the melody of “God 
Save the Czar,” which overcomes 
the Marseillaise. In World War II, 
composers wrote symphonic war 
pieces, but they were in most cases 
impressionistic compositions, with- 
out obvious quotations of victori- 
ous national songs. Shostakovich’s 
Seventh Symphony was the most 
spectacular of these pieces. In its 
first movement, built in sonata 
form, the first subject is a folk-like 
Russian theme, and the second 
subject a sort of goose-stepping 
Nazi march. The Russian theme 
tune, and 
nothing is left of it in the end but 
a pitiful muted trumpet solo ac- 
companied by the now ineffectual 
military drum. This symphony was 
a sensational success in America 
as well as in Russia, but now it is 
seldom performed. 


Write today for free Everett 
catalog —explains dyna-tension, an entirely 
new string system. No other piano has it— 
not even consoles priced $300 to $550 higher! 
This catalog illustrates stunning new models in both 


modern and traditional styles. 


Everett Piano Company, South Haven, Michigan. 


NOW you can 


Produce Your Own | 
Music 8 
Manuscripts 


Hundreds of copies 
for just a few pennies 


—withthe new A. B. Dick music manu- 
script stencil. It comes with 10 staffs 
| impressed. You simply add notes with 
an easy-to-use roll point stylus—then 
/mimeograph as many copies as you 
wish. Or, if you need manuscript 
paper, just run “‘as is.”’ Either way 
these stencils can be filed for re-runs. 


Mail the coupon below or see your A. B. Dick distributor for 
full information about these new music manuscript stencils, for 
use with all makes of suitable stencil duplicating products. 


Tell me more about the new Music Manuscript Stencils. 
Name 
Address 
City. 
Mail this coupon to A. B. DICK COMPANY 


DEPT. E-150; 5700 TOUHY AVENUE, CHICAGO 31, ILLINOIS 
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Metronome 


de Maelzel... 
by Seth Thomas 


A quality instrument that in- 
sures accuracy in beat timing... 
audibly by a distinct tick... visibly 
by an oscillating pendulum. 
Designed primarily for teaching 
music and dancing. Tempo may 
readily be adjusted from 40 to 
208 beats per minute. 

Product of Seth Thomas* 
craftsmen (famed for fine clocks 
since 1813), the Metronome de 
Maelzel is durably built...cased 
in selected birch with rich brown 
mahogany finish. Has dependable 
spring-wound movement. Stands 
9” high; base 414” square. $10.95 
at better music shops, jewelers, 
department stores everywhere. 
Seth Thomas Clocks, Thomas- 
ton, Connecticut. 


*REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


achieving such immediate 
aattouwide success! ... 


COURSE FOR PIANISTS 


by 
JUNE WEYBRIGHT 


Already the established favorite with thousands of 
teachers, students and parents — continually growing 
bigger — because it is consistent with the best in music 
education and the ultimate in piano progress! 


BOOK ONE —The Beginner’s Book 
BOOK TWO — The Follow-Up Book 
BOOK THREE — The Key Signature Book 
BOOK FOUR — Scale and Chord Book 
BOOK FIVE — The Dance Form Book 
BOOK SIX — The Classics Book 


WORK BOOKS fo accompany BOOKS 1, 2, 3, 4. 


ny 


Coordinated work books for 
plement the materials in the first four study books. 


ETUDES for PIANISTS in Two Books 


stock-taking'’—designed to sup- 
each 50c 


Technic in its most enjoyable form, with the accent on melody 


and descriptive moods. each book 60c 


TECHNIC for PIANISTS of Junior Grade 
Book Two......75¢ 


Write for Free ‘‘Course for Pianists’ brochure. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF MUSIC ,INC. 


Sole Selling Agents: MILLS MUSIC, INC. 


1619 Broadway 
New York 19, N. Y. 


Music Lover's r ookshel} 


By B. MEREDITH CADMAN 


The Story of 
a Master Mind, 
Joseph Schillinger 


oi 
Musician-scientist Schillinger 


examines the Rhythmicon, 
electrically-operated drum. 


“JOSEPH SCHILLINGER 

A Memoir.” By his wife, 
Frances Schillinger. Pages, 
224. Price (boxed) $5.00 
(limited autographed edi- 
tion). Publisher Greenberg. 


JOSEPH SCHILLINGER was a 
phenomenon—a phenomenon so 
recent that still relatively few 
people know his name. His uni- 
versal purview was so vast that he 
is now looked upon by many as a 
kind of super-genius. Perhaps he 
was. 

His approach to all art—paint- 
ing, sculpture, architecture, music, 
everything—was essentially math- 
ematical, but many of the com- 
posers he taught, including George 
Gershwin, Leith Miller, Glenn 
Miller, Nathan van Cleave, Benny 
Goodman and others, were defin- 
itely best known by their toe-tick- 
ling Broadway tunes, save for 
George Gershwin, known for his 
Rhapsody in Blue and other seri- 
ous works. There was something 
about Schillinger which made all 
of his students chauvinists in their 
extravagant praise of their teacher. 

Born in Russia in 1895, he re- 
ceived his education at the St. 


/ 
~~) 


Petersburg Conservatory and be. 
came Dean and Professor of 
Academy of Music, teacher 9 
Composition at the State Institute 
of Music (Leningrad) as well 
Conductor of the Ukraine Sym 
phony Orchestra. In every respet 
he was amazingly precocious ang 
versatile. Seeking newer and wide 
fields he came to America whe 
he was thirty-four years old and 
was shortly appointed to a po 
tion at Teachers’ College (Colum 
bia University) as teacher @ 
mathematics, music and fine a 

He was married in Russia to 
beautiful actress who was jeala 
of Schillinger’s growing prestig 
This led to a separation. In 
vember 1928 he married his see 
ond wife in New York. She was 
divorcee who had been an artists 
model and a _ secretary. This 
union was ideal. Frances becamt 
an invaluable helpmate and 
devoted secretary for the 
mainder of Schillinger’s life. § 
it was who made it possible f 
Schillinger to put down his ide 
in manuscript form for the preg 
and thus rendered an invaluab 
service in preparing the public 
tion of the Schillinger System 
Frances Schillinger, despite the 
hazardous literary undertaking 0 
attempting a biography of her & 
traordinary mate, has _presentel 
an unusually sincere and distin 
tive portrait which at once mak 
it an historical document and 
the same time an intimate pictult 
of an inspiring domestic and pr 
fessional association. She reveal 
to us the aesthetic, fastidiols 
Schillinger, meticulous in his dre 
and in his household, quite unli 
the popular conception of a gé 
ius. His life was so deliberate 
planned and so all-comprehendimg 
that the couple led an alm 
ecstatic, well-ordered  existen 
They were exuberantly happy 
their life together. 

Schillinger was a deep think 
but had the gift of imparting 
theories without being pondero’ 
He gave little time to politics 
laid down an outline for the re 
bilitation of humanity. He felt tl 
religious and economic phila 
phies such as those of Marx 
to the enslavement and unhap 
ness of the people. 


| 
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‘he Deutsche Gramophon 
es of recordings, made in war- 
2 Germany, are beginning to 
available here. One of the new 
vases is by the Berlin State Or- 
stra, Walter Gmeindl conduct- 
performing the Symphony in 
at, Op. 4, of Stamitz. 
‘his eighteenth-century compos- 
is merely a name in the his- 
-books as far as most perform- 
es go. A contemporary of 
‘dn and Mozart, his music 
istically has a close affinity to 
rs. The music is graceful and 
reable, and might well bear 
earing once jn a while. 


scar Levant, autobiographer, 
and raconteur, also is ac- 
wledged to be a foremost ex- 
: on the music of his friend, 
late George Gershwin. For 
imbia, Mr. Levant has recorded 
a long-playing disc three of 
shwin’s Preludes, the Second 
psody for Piano and Orches- 
and Gershwin’s variations on 
sot Rhythm.” 

he latter two works are per- 
ned with an orchestra under 
direction of Morton Gould. 
erfectionists may find fault 
Mr. Levant’s playing of works 
a the standard repertoire, but 
‘ershwin’s music he is excellent. 
‘is affection for the works at 
1 is obvious, and results in a 
pathetic, effective reading. 


aac Stern, violinist, and Alex- 
er Hilsberg, conducting con- 
master, have both risen fast in 
t seasons. Mr. Stern’s solo 
er has taken him to Australia 
‘most of Europe, and Mr. Hils- 
> has given an excellent ac- 
it of himself in guest-conduct- 
appearances with the Philadel- 
Orchestra. 

ow these artists combine their 
ts in a fresh, lively perform- 
» for Columbia of the Tchai- 
ky Violin Concerto in D Ma- 
‘The Concerto has been much 
ormed and much recorded, but 
rs. Stern and Hilsberg play 
» if it were the most exciting 
ovelties—which, in their ren- 
yn, at least, it is. 
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London records currently are 
offering two recorded perform- 
ances on long-playing discs by 
Ernest Ansermet and his Orchestre 
de la Suisse Romande. Works 
heard are Haydn’s “Clock” Sym- 
phony No. 101 in D Major, and 
Debussy’s “Images” for Orchestra. 

A classicist with imagination, 
Mr. Ansermet reads the Haydn 
score in a masterly and self-as- 
sured manner. His reading of the 
Debussy score is more restrained 
than is customary with this work, 
which seems to bring out the inter- 
preter in all conductors. 

The Debussy record is a valua- 
ble addition to any record library, 
since of the “Images,” the central 
section, “Iberia,” is the only one 
performed at concerts with any 
sort of regularity. The other parts 
of the work, “Gigues” and “Rondes 
des Printemps,” are good listen- 
ing too. 


Masterly, authoritative piano 
playing is offered on a new Co- 
lumbia recording of Mozart’s 
Piano Concerto No. 21, in C Ma- 
jor, with Robert Casadesus as 
soloist. 

Mr. Casadesus’ projection of the 
solo part is poetic and imagina- 
tive, yet free of the sickly senti- 
mentality sometimes offered as a 
substitute for Mozartean delicacy. 
The orchestral portion of the per- 
formance is ably handled by the 
New York  Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony, under the baton of Charles 


Muench. 


Maryla Jonas, the Polish pian- 
ist who skyrocketed to fame a 
couple of seasons ago, is like every- 
one else in the world of pianism 
observing the centenary of Chopin’s 
death. 

Miss Jonas has recorded for Co- 
lumbia a set of nine Chopin ma- 


.zurkas which display admirably 


her range and versatility as an in- 
terpreter. Her style on the whole is 
characterized by delicacy and re- 
finement, though she is capable of 
powerful, masculine performance 
when the music demands it. The 
recording is excellent. 


EASTMAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
of 
The University of Rochester 


HOWARD HANSON, Director 
RAYMOND WILSON, Assistant Director 


Undergraduate and Graduate Departments 


SUMMER SESSION 
June 26—August 4, 1950 


FALL SESSION 
September 25, 1950—June 2, 1951 


For further information address 


ARTHUR H. LARSON, Secretary-Registrar 


EASTMAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Rochester, New York 


Piano Education Courses—Repertoire Classes—Private 
Piano Instruction 


will be given by 


BERNICE FROST 


Summer 1950 


at 
Woman's College—University of North Carolina 
H. Hugh Alvater—Dean of Music School 
Greensboro, N. C.—June 5th-| 6th 


Juilliard Summer School of Music 
William Schumann—President 
Robert Hufstader—Director 
New York, N. Y.—July 3rd—August I Ith 


College of Saint Mary of the Wasatch 
Salt Lake City, Utah—August 16th-30th 


National Piano Recording Competition 


WINNERS 


$250 each to 


Robert Hoffman—Chicago—(Podolsky) 
Mary Nan Hudgins—Texas—{Scionti) 
Kenneth Newbern—Florida—(Charmbury) 
Allen Rogers—New York—(Friedberg) 


and five other Artist Awards. 
Eight Collegiate Prizes of $100 each. 


‘New Scholarships for Guild H. S. Diploma Winners: 
Manhattan School of Music (New York) $250 
Los Angeles Conservatory (Calif.) $500 
Oklahoma City University ei $120 
Rollins College, Winter Park (Fla.) $1000 


NATIONAL GUILD OF PIANO TEACHERS 


Irl Allison, M.A., Mus. D., Pres. Box 1113, Austin, Texas 


~ 
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SPHEO MOTO M.M. ¢-=56 


BRAILOWSKY uses the Steinway exclusively, as does virtually every great artist 
today: Anderson, Casadesus, Chasins, Firkusny, Gold & Fizdale, Gorodnitzki, Grainger, 
Heifetz, Horowitz, Hutcheson, Kapell, Laszlo, Lipatti, Malcuzynski, Mitropoulos, Artur 
Rubinstein, Sandor, Scott, Serkin, Szell, Zaremba, and many more. . . . Over 1000 
music schools and college music departments use the Steinway. . . . Illustrated is 
the exquisite Pianino. Terms to suit your individual convenience! Your local Steinway 
representative is listed in the classified telephone directory. 


NN. Ww. AYER 


As he journeys toward maturity, 
his road will be brighter if he learns 
to look at life through music. You 
can help him with a Steinway. The 
matchless qualities of the Steinway 
have made it the exclusive choice 
of the nation’s leading music 
schools and piano teachers. 


You may ask, “But can we afford 
a fine piano like a Steinway?” Ac- 
tually, you can afford nothing less! 
For though the Steinway costs 
more, its extraordinary quality far 
exceeds any price placed on it. And 
so magnificent is its tone, so re- 


JS STEUN WAY tic snsteunenr of tHe mworrad 


Spoking olf ihe through music 


BEETHOVEN 


sponsive its Accelerated Actio 
that the Steinway will serve as an 
endless source of inspiration. 


Steinway owners are from every 
income-level group and from every 
walk of life. Whether they are per 
sons of ample income or young, 
struggling musicians, they know 
that, judged by true value, there 
no more rewarding piano invest- 
ment than the Steinway. For ow 
helpful booklet, “How to Choos 
Your Piano,” write to Steinway & 
Sons, Steinway Hall, 109 West 57tI 
Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
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EVEN IF HE HAD NEVER WRITTEN A NOTE OF MUSIC, 
the late Richard Strauss would have been world-famous as 
a conductor. He directed history-making performances of 
concert and opera in Dresden, and later in Vienna. Though 
Strauss never wrote a formal treatise on conducting, he 
-expressed his views in many articles published in Austrian 
and German magazines. The material, assembled and edited 
by Dr. Willi Schuh, a Swiss music journalist, is here pre- 
sented for the first time in an American magazine. It was 
translated from the German by Veitch Sinclair. 


HE LEFT HAND HAS NOTHING to do with conducting. It 
belongs in the coat pocket. At most it should be used to give a 
slight diminuendo signal, though even here a mere glance is 
quite sufficient. It is better to conduct with the ear than with the arm. 
verything then follows of itself. 

In fifty years of practice I have learned how very unimportant it is 
ito indicate every beat in a bar: that is, beat out all four quarters or 
eighths. The important thing is to have a ryhthmically exact up-beat 
s well as a very precise downbeat. 

Wagner demanded that conductors have a correct grasp of basic 
tempo, as he considered this decisive for the correct performance 
tof a work. “The whole duty of a conductor,” he said, “is to indicate 
he right tempo.” In slow movements especially, it is very important 
hat the curve of, let us say, an eight-beat melodic phrase be clearly 
visible. A conductor who has the correct conception of the Adagio 
theme of Beethoven’s Fourth Symphony will never let the rhythmic 
ccompanying figure lead him to subdivide this noble melody into 
ight beats. Conduct phrases; never scan beats! 

Wagner once wrote that the Mozart allegros should “be played as 
ast as possible.” Quite right! But not twice as fast. The Overture to 
‘Figaro,” for example, and the two great finales: the first act of “Cosi 
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--- conducting is a 


diftfieult business’ 


fan tutte” and the second act of “Figaro.” are always taken too fast. 
One should never forget that the “broad’’ Wagner of 1850, in using 
the expression “as fast as possible.” never (even in his most febrile 
transports) had in mind such mad tempi as one hears nowadays. 


Nine golden rules for a young conductor: 


1. Remember that you are not making music for your own personal 
pleasure but for the pleasure of your listeners. 

2. You should never perspire when you conduct. But the public 
should warm up. 

3. Conduct Salome and Elektra as though they were written by Men- 
delssohn—*Elfenmusic.” in other words. 

4. Never give the brass an encouraging glance except to indicate an 
important entry. Even then a mere nod is sufficient. 

5. Never lose sight of the horns and woodwinds. If you can hear 
them, then they are too loud. 

6. When you think the brass is not loud enough, soften it two 
degrees more. 

7. It is quite unnecessary for you to hear every word of the singer 
—which you should know by heart anyway. But the public must 
be able to follow without difficulty. If it cannot follow the text, it 
goes to sleep. 

8. Always accompany the singer so that he can sing without effort. 

9. When you think you have attained the most extreme prestissimo 
possible, increase the tempo 100%. (I wrote this precept origi- 
nally in 1925; today I would advise the Mozart conductors to 
take the tempo half as fast! ) 


In beating time the decisive thing to remember is that the shorter 
the stroke (from the wrist only) the more precise the performance. 
If the whole arm is used, it has a laming and confusing effect on the 
orchestra—unless the men are prepared from the outset to go along 
on their own without paying too much attention to the signals of the 
interpreter, This is especially true in the (Continued on Page 64) 
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DULCIMER (right) was piano's ancestor. Strings were struck by ham- 
mers, covered on one side with hard leather for loud tone, soft on the 
other. Dulcimer came from Persia, is still played in Poland, Hungary. 


MONOCHORD (below) was earliest, simplest string instrument. When 
a string is divided in half, each vibrates twice as fast, sounding octave 
higher. Ratio of a fifth is 2/3; of a fourth, 3/4; of a whole tone, 8/9. 


Built like a watch, but rugged as a bulldoze 


The Moder 


MODERN GRAND PIANO contains 2,061 separate parts. Its delicate 

mechanism, so poised that a child’s finger can depress each key, is 

enclosed in a frame rugged enough to withstand a string tension of 20 

tons. No instrument but the organ surpasses its range of dynamics. 

It is capable of a barely audible pianissimo, while its percussive fortissimo can 
be heard above a 90-piece symphony orchestra. 

The powerful, flexible instrument of today would probably astonish Bar- 
tolomeo Cristofori (1665-1731), who invented the gravicembalo col piano e forte 
—literally, a keyboard instrument that plays soft and loud. Cristofori’s pianos, 
one of which is preserved in the Metropolitan Museum, are puny by modern 
standards. But his basic principle, hammers which rebound instantly after 
striking the strings, is in essence that found in a modern concert grand. 

American ingenuity has played a large part in refinements of piano building. 
One problem which baffled piano-makers from Cristofori down was that of 
stiffening the instrument’s frame. Pianos were strung with thicker wire than 
harpsichords, to resist the blows of the hammers. Being thicker, the wire was 
strung at higher tension. Early attempts to brace the frame with iron bars were 
not successful. 


In 1825, Alpheus Babcock of Boston patented a one-piece cast-iron frame for SPINET (above) was smaller and less powerful © 
a square piano. Conrad Meyer of Philadelphia made a square piano with a than harpsichord, but used same plectrum prin- 
cast-iron frame in 1833. The firm of Steinway & Sons in New York added iol . . . . 
ciple. Its name is said to come from Latin spina, 


further improvements, including the double-overstrung scale. In overstringing, 4 : 

the strings overlap in the form of a letter X. This is done in order to bring a thorn, from thorn-shaped jacks which plucked 

the vibrating part of each string near the resonant center of the soundboard. strings. Others trace name to inventor, Spinetti. 
Other innovations in stringing, frame construction, pedal action and key i 

mechanism have further increased the power and effectiveness of the modern 

piano. As the harpsichord was in earlier times, the piano is today’s basic 

musical instrument, equally at home in living room or concert hall. 
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SLAVICHORD (above) in later refinements was instrument for which 
if wrote Preludes, Fugues and Inventions. Its strings, of fine brass wire, 
ere struck by wedge-shaped brass tangents. Its tone also was brassy. 


ARPSICHORD (right) was supreme among | 6th, 17th and |8th cen- 
ury keyboard instruments. Strings were plucked by quills or wooden jacks. 
one-color was varied by two keyboards. Tops were lavishly painted. 


a marvel of twentieth century craftsmanship 1s 


1anoO By Samuel B. Gaumer 


UPRIGHT PIANO (left) 
was patented in 1787 by 
an Englishman, John Land- 
reth. Its shape was essen- 
tially that of a grand » 
piano set on end. This 
later evolved into square 
upright, which has the vir- 
tues of being compact, 
relatively inexpensive. 


MODERN CONCERT GRAND (above) borrowed its shape from the 
harpsichord, its basic principle from the dulcimer. Best pianos are still 
fashioned painstakingly by hand from fine spruce and maple grown in 
Eastern United States, carefully seasoned 2 to 5 years outdoors. 
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THOMAS MANN ... technical gobbldeygook 
When authors write about music, 
results are apt to be a little staggering 

unless said authors are 


musicians as well as writers 


A. CONAN DOYLE 
. . - fantastic fiddling 


ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON 


.. . singular trio 


I? 


Thomas Mann’s literary hero Adrian Leverkithy 


MUSICAL METAPHYSICS 


BOUT a year ago I had occasion to under- 
take a study of Thomas Mann’s “Doctor 
Faustus,” a long novel dealing with a 

musician. This musician, one Adrian Lever- 
kiihn, is quite a chap. He has conversations 
with the devil; he is a mixture of Schumann 
and Arnold Schoenberg; he goes mad at the 
end; and he talks, talks, talks about music. 
Now, when real, live composers talk about 
their music, the conversation is likely to hinge 
on prosaic matters concerning royalties, per- 
formances, how this butcher of a conductor 
mangled this composition, or how that black- 
smith of a pianist ruined that. Conversations 
with composers are likely to be less than ex- 
hilarating experiences. 
Our friend, Adrian Leverkiihn, is different, 
though. Adrian is a long-winded fellow who 
Thinks. He and his friends like to quote St. 


SAMUEL JOHNSON 


. . . wished it impossible 


ALEXANDER POPE 
... the old hypocrite 


Thomas, Pythagoras, Plato, Aristotle, and the 
German philosophers. They make quite a few 
mistakes, too. Mann has them airily talking 
about “violin compositions by César Franck” 
(how many are there, aside from the violin 
sonata? ), and he adds technical gobbldeygook 
of which the following is a fair sample: 
“*.. . three tonalities are built into it; B-flat 
major, C major, and D major, of which, as a 

; musician can see, the D major forms a sort 
of secondary dominant, the B-flat major a 
subdominant, while the C major keeps the 
strict middle .. .” Figure it out, you who are 
theoretically inclined. 


N A FOREWORD Mann stated that he was 
indebted to the theories and methods of 
Arnold Schoenberg for the musical portions 
of his book. Schoenberg’s reply was a tart 
letter to the “Saturday Review of Literature,” 
in which he charged that the author had com- 
pletely misrepresented his musical philosophy, 
and that Mann had used musical terminology 
without knowing what it meant. 

Mann, in short, was suffering from a severe 
case of musical metaphysics, for which the 
only cure is to study music. 

But Thomas Mann does not stand alone in 
his failure to treat music as an intelligent and 
intelligible force. Few great novels about mu 
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he latest fictional character to cause lifted eyebrows among musicians 


its Cause and Cure 


and musicians have been written, outside 
“Jean-Christophe,” by Romain. Rolland 
d even passing musical references in non- 
isical books and poems by reputable authors 
ve turned out in a fairly ridiculous manner. 
[t was not always so. In Elizabethan and 
aart times—say, from 1590 through 1640— 
ssical imagery abounded in the work of 
ets. Music was not something that needed 
plaining by philosophers and novelists. It 
s natural as meat and drink. Nearly every- 
dy played some instrument or other, and 
arly everybody sang. Starting from 1588, 
oks of madrigals and “ayres” flooded the 
irket, and of an evening in the home they 
re brought forth for an hour’s singing. 


USICAL TERMINOLOGY was not con- 
fined to the specialists. There are hun- 
eds of musical allusions in Shakespeare’s 
sys alone—musical allusions with no mean 
zree of penetration and accuracy. Drayton, 
ason, Crashaw, Herrick, Drummond, 
‘ther, Suckling—there was not one of the 
zabethan and Stuart poets who was not 
miliar enough with the technical side of 
sic to incorporate it into his poetry. 
‘Even a hundred years or so later, music was 
il public property. Scattered through the 
ypys diaries are numerous references to the 
-—an art in which Pepys himself delighted 
participate. “Into the garden, and with Mer- 
~ sang till my wife put me in mind of its 
ing a fast-day; and so I was sorry for it, 
id stopped.” Or, “. . . our Mercer unex- 
ctedly did happen to sing an Italian song I 
ow not, of which they two sung the other 
o parts—two that did almost ravish me, and 
ide me in love with her more than ever 
th her singing.” Pepys is a critic, too. “To 
hite Hall; and there in the Boarded Gallery 
1 hear the musick with which the King is 
esented this night by Monsieur Grebus, the 
ster of his musick .. . But, God forgive me! 
never was so little pleased with a concert of 
asic in my life. The manner of setting the 
rds and repeating them out of order, and 
at with a number of voices, makes me sick, 
» design of vocall musick being lost.” 
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By Harold C. Schonberg 


Starting roughly with the Age of Pope, 
“musick” began to drift from the home into 
the concert hall. People began to lose touch 
with it. Old Samuel Johnson confessed to Bos- 
well that “he was very insensible to the power 
of musick.” On another occasion, when asked 
if he didn’t think a certain piece of music was 
difficult, he rumbled: “Difficult, Sir? I wish 
it were impossible.” 

Alexander Pope was another who was vir- 
tually tone deaf; he confessed as much to 
Burney, the musical historian. Those were the 
days when Handel was exciting London with 
his operas, and Pope once asked his friend 
Dr. Arbuthnot what he thought of them. 
“Conceive the best you can of his abilities, 
and they are far beyond anything you can 
conceive,’ answered the doctor. Nevertheless, 
Pope’s tin ear did not keep him from paying 
lip service to music in his “Ode on St. Ce- 
cilia’s Day.” “Descend, ye Nine,” he wrote. 
“Music the fiercest grief can charm, And fate’s 
severest rage disarm.” Platitude after platitude 


fills the poem, generality after generality. The 
old hypocrite! 


ROM HERE ON, writers refer to music 

in a sweetly sentimental manner. Few 
were as honest as Charles Lamb, who said 
outright that he hated music. “I have no ear,” 
he wrote, in one of his most delicious essays. 
“Mistake me not, reader,—nor imagine that I 
am by nature destitute of those exterior twin 
appendages, hanging ornaments, and (archi- 
tecturally speaking) handsome volutes to the 
human capital.” But, he explains, he has no 
ear for music. “Organically | am incapable of 
a tune. I have been practicing “God Save the 
King’ all my life; whistling and humming of 
it over to myself in solitary corners; and am 
not arrived, they tell me, within many quavers 
of it.’ Lamb describes his tortures when he 
has to attend a concert, and his troubles with 
Bach and Beethoven. If you haven't read this 
essay, run to get it; it’s altogether wonderful. 


Wordsworth kept (Continued on Page 62) 


Two Irishmen, James Joyce and George Bernard Shaw, 


measure up to Mr. Schonberg’s standards for a musical I. Q. 


JAMES JOYCE 
... professional talk 


GEORGE BERNARD SHAW 
... wit and solidity 


HOW TO BUILD A VOICE 


When carefully developed, 


HE most important part of developing a 
voice is determining its exact natural col- 
or, or timbre. 

This is not always easy. While the average 
voice asserts its true character from the start, 
there are some which hover on borderlines. 
What seems like a high baritone may actually 
be a heroic tenor, while a mezzo may suddenly 
become a soprano. 

Most of these changes seem to take an up- 
ward direction, though I once knew a girl who 
was well into practicing coloratura fioriture 
before it was found that her voice was really 
contralto! 

Determining true voice color needs the con- 
centrated care of two persons—the singer him- 


a voice will reach its prime in middle life 


self, and an experienced, reliable teacher. The 
singer must determine by sensation whether 
his voice is free. The teacher must determine 
by sound where the greatest vibration of the 
voice rests and whether the stream of tone is 
unconstricted. 


N TRYING A VOICE for true singing col- 
or, the student sings a tone which feels 
easy in the middle register. This tone should 
be the one that comes easiest when he takes a 
breath, opens his mouth, drops his jaw, and 
sings “AH,” without trying for any definite 
pitch or volume. (In the tenor voice, this tone 
comes around middle A-flat or A. Other voices 
have their corresponding middle tones.) From 


EUGENE CONLEY settles down for a spell of relaxation between periods of vocalizing, 
as he advises student singers to do. He uses such moments for reading operatic roles. 
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BY EUGENE CONLEY 


As told to Rose HEYLBUT 


this tone, we work in five-note scales, sung 
up and down, chromatically, on “AH.” 

In this way, the teacher determines the 
classification of the voice through its color 
and quality. Range is not always an indica 
tion. Baritones can often sing the same note: 
range as the tenor; but the baritone quality 
is darker and weightier in the middle and 
lower tones, while the tenor is brighter and 
stronger in the top notes. 

Again I stress the importance of an ex 
perienced teacher, since the student-novice 
cannot rely upon himself for judgments re 
garding voice and tone production. 

At the time of such preliminary testing, the 
elements which make for correct voice produe 
tion will, undoubtedly, not be perfectly coor 
dinated. Hence it is wise to begin at the source 
of tone production with breathing instruction 

I do not advocate an over-technical involve 
ment in the study of physiology. It can be 
come confusing. It should be borne in mind, 
however, that the singer’s breath is not the 
athlete’s breath. The athlete breathes higher 
and quicker, to effect a rapid exchange of 
oxygen in the system. The singer’s breath 
taken for tone support as well as for oxygen, 
begins deeper in the body. It also makes fullest 
use of the muscles around the ribs and the 
small of the back (the latter being among 
the strongest in the body). The actual load 
of air a singer takes in should, of course, 
expand the whole trunk; but by concentrating 
on the back, he achieves the deeper breath 
source he needs. Correct breathing opens the 
way to good singing—and with upright pos- 
ture, one need not fear that the good deep 
breath will cause bulging in front. 

An exercise [’ve found useful in “getting 
the feel” of proper deep breathing is to hold 
one nostril shut and to inhale to the fullest 
through the other. The full breath can then be 
felt; and if you try to hold that breath, yot 
are aware of the muscular set-up in the body 


ened to control that air. In trying this exercise 
one notices that the throat is open and fre 
while the jaw is relaxed. i 

When he knows the elements of goo 
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thing, the young singer approaches the 
y of his voice. Most students come to it 
'r a handicap. Having long listened to 
olished artists, they set up vocal idols and 
‘o manufacture sounds corresponding to 
2 of their idols. This is not a good habit. 
| voice is individual; to imitate the color 
nother’s tones (no matter how beautiful 
may be) may throw one’s entire vocal 
ianism off balance. Thus, the second point 
»proach is—sing with your own individual 


ace vocal classification has been estab- 
d, it may take several months to place 
roice in its proper position. This is done 
xercising. The important point here is not 
‘actice too softly. We often hear that the 
> is a fragile thing—that there is danger 
sver-extending oneself. Naturally, there 
be proper care and an avoidance of all 
g; but within safe limits, a voice really 
3 working out. The actual vocal act (apart 
the embellishments of artistic singing) 
tirely physical, and as such, requires 
tic practice. Mezzo-forte and even forte 
ing help the voice to find itself. 


THE BEGINNING, exercises should be 
limited to slow, sustained work on scales. 
p and down the scale on full, sustained 
- sung on all vowels. Take time to rest 
sen short periods of vocalizing. Prepare 
ocalizing with careful attention to the cor- 
breath before each exercise. Thus correct 
hing will gradually become established. 
suggest starting vocalizing on the middle 
of the voice with sustained singing of the 
mental vowels. I use the tenor voice, 
y singing “AH—A Y—EE—OH—O00” on 
me sustained tone of a middle A-natural. 
, work this exercise up through the notes 
.e “passage” into the top of the voice, 
‘hen down as low as you can comfortably 
‘tone. Prepare the breath before each ex- 
*. Open the mouth well, with the jaw 
_ on AH and pronounce all vowels with a 
y feeling in the mouth. For vocalizing, 
oure Italian (Continued on Page 51) 


orn in Massachusetts, and trained 
aly in this country, Eugene Conley 
ung leading roles at Milan’s La 
_ Opera, at Covent Garden in Lon- 
the Opera Comique in Paris, and 
toyal Opera in Stockholm. In this 
ry he has appeared with the New 
City Opera, the Cincinnati Sum- 

pera, the New Orleans Opera, and 
- others. He made his debut at the 
politan on January 25, 1950. 


Yeumonenmenene~e- 
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Something new in our century 


Psychologists Evaluate Music 


By THEODORE M. FINNEY 


In honor of the Music Teachers National Association, con- 
vening in Cleveland February 26—March 2, Dr. Theodore M. 
Finney, editor of the MTNA Bulletin, looks back over pre- 
vious conventions. Noting vast changes in the thinking of 
MTNA members, Dr. Finney points to the increasing interest 


of psychologists in music 


a topic for discussion which would 


have sounded strange to the small group of founders who 
answered Theodore Presser’s call to a first meeting in 1876. 


ERHAPS one of the most interesting 
| dices of our century is the manner 

in which the comparatively new science 
of psychology is studying every aspect of hu- 
man activity and clarifying our understanding 
of our behavior and providing better ap- 
proaches to many of the things we do. No- 
where is this more true than in the field of 
music. 

The initial determination as to whether or 
not an individual should be encouraged to 
study music is charged to the psychologist. 
Teachers of music from the elementary school 
to the master class. draw on the findings of 
psychology for improved procedures. The val- 
ues inherent in the study of music are stated 
and defended from the point of view of psy- 
chology. New uses for music, in factory and 
prison—and even in the dairy barn—develop 
from studies undertaken and controlled by 
psychologists. The very meanings of music, 
which once were the business of cleric and 
philosopher, have fallen into the domain of 
psychology. 

At recent Chicago and San Francisco meet- 
ings of the Music Teachers National Associa- 
tion papers which reported on psychologically 
directed studies of music aroused great inter- 
est. In San Francisco Mr. F. Charles O’Leary, 
member of the State Bar of California and 
Chairman for the Music Teachers Association 
of California for Music in Therapy, reported 
on “Music as an Aid in Relation to the Crim- 
inal.” He presented this picture of the use 
of music in prisons: 


“GRADUALLY PRISONERS were allowed 


to bring their musical instruments with them 


when they became ‘inmates’ of the prisons, 


and to use these instruments as they had done 
at home, in bands, orchestras, ensembles or 
otherwise. The formation of musical groups 
quickly and almost inevitably followed—al- 
ways predicated on the continuity of good 
behavior, scrupulous obedience to rules.” 

Many of the attendants, Mr. O’Leary re- 
ported, who had been opposed to the use of 
music in such institutions, quickly noticed 
among the players such results as the follow- 
ing: almost complete release of “steel-like- 
tension;” gradual disappearance of the defiant 
attitude; increasing sympathy for others; in- 
creased blood circulation, blood pressures, 
pulse respiration, and metabolism—with gen- 
erally better health; improved discipline, 
spreading from the players to others; im- 
proved mental attitude; stimulation of the 
imagination and of constructive happy 
thoughts and moods; through the “feeling- 
phase,” attention and interest more concen- 
trated on beauty, harmony, rhythm. 


IN FACT, it has been found that music in- 
herently possesses such “therapeutic value” 
both upon the actual players directly and upon 
the inmates indirectly, that many places of 
confinement are actually encouraging the use 
of music wherever possible. To cite a few 
instances: inmates are encouraged to study 
music, urged to join bands, orchestras, en- 
semble groups and choral groups; band music 
has been used in one institution to awaken 
prisoners in the morning; they come to and 
from meals stepping to the rhythm of a 
band; they are encouraged to sing, whistle 
and accompany the music; various kinds of 
music are used in the shops during working 
hours—similar to (Continued on Page 50) 


So you want to bea 


PIANO TEACHER?! 


By CLARENCE G. HAMILTON 


do missionary work on its behalf. 

Don’t plan to become a teacher unless you expect to give 
teaching the very best that is in you. Through perseverance and 
unflagging industry, you may well attain a comfortable income, 
but it is rather unlikely that you will make a fortune. 

In short, if you are certain you will be content in no other 
occupation, and if your enthusiasm and love for music are sufh- 
cient to carry you over the inevitable rough spots, then you may 
hope to have a successful career in teaching. 

Now consider the prosaic business side of the profession. Your 
success or failure will depend on how well you manage the non- 
musical problems of teaching. 

The first rule of thumb is that you should start with sufficient 
capital. The piano teacher’s capital is both brains and money. 
Lacking either one, he is helpless. 

Assuming a good supply of brain-power, the money should be 
spent in cultivating one’s mind and fingers. As a rule, four or five 
years’ study is the minimum for anyone who contemplates 
becoming a teacher. 

In addition to a polished style in performance, the would-be 
teacher should be a well-rounded musician. He should understand 
notation, rhythm, key-relationships and all other aspects of musical 
theory. (If these matters are not clear in the teacher’s mind, they 
will hardly make sense to the student.) He should put himself 
through a thorough grounding in harmony and counterpoint. And 
he should lose no opportunity to study the literature of his own 
and other instruments. 


\ OU have, I hope, an idealistic view of music, and a desire to 


A STUDENT WHO HEARS THE GRIEG CONCERTO on a 


broadcast may arrive for his next lesson full of questions about the 
work. If his teacher is unfamiliar with (Continwed on Page 63) 


A Announcing the Opening Le ei 
PIANO STUDIO 
of 
HENRY W. ALTON 
45 PEARL STREET, SHIPPENSBURG, PA. 


Piano Instruction Periods: 
¥%, hour—$5.00 '/> hour—$3.50 


TELEPHONE: 417-3 


Hours for consultation: 
Tuesdays and Fridays 2-5 p.m. 


B Henry W. Alton holds the degree of Bachelor of Arts from the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. He is a graduate of the Froman and Lonnig School 
of Music Study where he specialized in Methods of Teaching Piano. Mr. 
Alton has given piano recitals in cities throughout the United States. 


HERE’S A GOOD IDEA for announcing the opening of 
your piano studio. This announcement card can be 
transformed at little cost into an informal calling card. 
Merely omit the first three introductory lines and sub- 
stitute in lower case italic: “from the piano studio of.” 
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ONCE YOU ARE IN BUSINESS 


Be business-like. Follow these six rules: 


Have an announcement printed, such as an informal call- 
ing card, stating briefly who you are, your address, prices 
for lessons, length of lessons. You will find a_ well- 
marked range of prices in your community. When in 
doubt, set your fee at the upper end of the scale. Most | 
people reason that a teacher worth $5 a lesson is twice ] 
as good as one who charges $2.50. For small children, 
two weekly half-hour lessons are preferable. Older — 
pupils may be limited to one lesson of three-quarters 
of an hour per week. 


Keep a notebook within easy reach. Form the habit 
of jotting down anything you wish to remember. Two 
cards should be kept for each pupil, one recording his 
musical progress, the other a tally of lessons given and © 
music charged to the student’s account, if you order 
music direct from a publisher. Data should be trans- 
ferred weekly from your notebook to the cards. At the 
same time you should enter business expenditures and 
receipts in a ledger, and balance your books. 


Your correspondence should be answered promptly. 
Bills should go out at regular intervals. You are of © 
course justified in sending out a statement if the bill is 
neglected. Run a line of six or eight point type across 
the bottom of your billhead: Instruction periods can- 
celled less than 24 hours in advance will be included in 
the bill. Parents with any sense of fairness will under- 
stand that the teacher’s time is valuable. 


Concentrate your lessons so that certain days will be 


your own. Mornings are best for teaching. In the eve- | 


ning, your wise sayings may be rewarded with yawns 
and inattention. 


Have a plan for each lesson. Finger technique, of course, 
comes first. Next you might select a piece embodying 
the technical problem you have discussed. Purely in- 
terpretative problems could be next considered; then 
the polishing of work already assigned. Remaining time 
could be well spent sight-reading solos and duets, 


Have a plan for the student’s practice. Urge him to set 
aside regular hours for piano. Furnish him with a study 
record on which each day’s practice can be entered. 
Insist on concentrated practice. Point out possible 
danger spots in each new work. Make it clear to the 
pupil just what-he is to practice, in what order, and 
how much time should be spent on each part. 


- 
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Ose Deructure ° (Musié 


Despite the atonalists, musical form is as important today as in the past 


By Willian rant Sill 


ANY people, attracted by the current 
frantic rush to discover new horizons 
in music, seem to think that musical 

-‘m is a thing of the past. They believe that 
order to compose, one need only find a 
v bizarre harmonies, string them together 
thout thought of melody, form or sequence. 
d emerge with a “composition” that will 
ing them acclaim. Nothing could be further 
om the truth. 

When a trained listener hears a new com- 
sition, he is inclined to listen analytically. 
him, faulty form is immediately apparent. 
rhaps it is his conscious mind that sounds 
warning, noting that things do not follow 
th other in natural sequence. that there is 
» much or too little of this, that or the 
ier, or that transitions are clumsy. Or per. 
ds it’s the subconscious that detects the 
. after years of study and of developing 
inner feeling for proportion and sym- 
try. This latter, in my belief, actually 
ings from our innate rhythmic sense. 


EVEN AN UNTRAINED listener will sense 
nething wrong when he hears a composi- 
n faulty in form, though he himself may 
_ realize exactly what it is. He will wonder 
ty he has not been able to retain a coherent 
oression of what has been performed. He 
‘y even have no desire to hear the work 
ain or to “learn to like it.” 

What is form, this powerful element which 
1 make or break a piece of music, no mat- 
in what era it is composed? Form is the 
is, the foundation, the structure. On our 
ysical plane we can’t imagine anything 
t actually is formless. However, there is 
od form, where everything fits into its 
e naturally, and faulty form, where things 
_ weak, fragmentary or chaotic. 

't has been of interest to me to note that 
ne European critics are able to detect and 
ilyze form on hearing new works. whereas 
- American critics often content themselves 
a more or less literary description. 
very conscientious creator recognizes the 
portance of good form and in that, as in 
r respects, the arts are allied. My friend. 
sculptor Sargent Johnson. once remarked 
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that he, too, is chiefly concerned with form, 
which, to him, means design and relationship: 
everything in its proper place. A layman with 
no feeling for form could construct an ade- 
quate shed, but a palace calls for an architect. 
A composer should be a musical architect. 

In conversations with other contemporary 
composers, among them Howard Hanson, 
I’ve learned that most of them consider form 
the most difficult of all elements that go into 
composing. I can well understand this view, 
for I share it. In all my years of composing 
I have never stopped studying form, trying 
to learn more about it, and hoping that I 
will be able to master it ultimately. 

Everyone who writes music, in my opinion, 
should learn what the established forms are. 
and should have a thorough grounding in the 
forms developed by the classicists. Study and 
reference to textbooks can accomplish this. 
After that, a person with a creative mind will 
make an effort to build on what he has 
learned, to add an individual touch. 

For instance, the textbooks give examples 
of musical themes and show how they were 
developed by the masters. But when a con- 
temporary composer sets out to compose, he 
has his own thematic material. Perhaps it is 
so different from the textbook examples that 
he can’t develop it along traditional lines. He 
will have to have, therefore, a genuine in- 


@ Almost alone among contemporary 
composers, William Grant Still has 
had the courage to reject the experi- 
mental, cacophonous style which is 
generally called. "modern music.’ 
His compostions include works for 
large 
instruments and voices. His opera, 
"Troubled Island,"’ was received en- 
thusiastically at its 
last season at New York City Center. 


stinct for form in order to know how to pro- 
ceed. If he has this instinct and if he has 
fortified himself with study, he will emerge 
with a well-formed composition even though 
he has not adhered strictly to tradition. 


HERE, IN MY EXPERIENCE, is what is 
likely to happen during the creation of a 
piece of music. First, a motif or germ is con- 
ceived. This the composer would like to use 
in a large way, so he begins by planning 
his form. 

I have made it a habit to sit down and 
plan out the form of a new work right after 
getting the thematic material. Then, perhaps 
I devise variations. Perhaps I deliberately 
work away from the proposed plan. No mat- 
ter what I do, the finished product usually 
differs in externals (since many things are 
changed during creation) but basically the 
planned form will remain. 

Sometimes the peculiarities of the theme 
itself may lead to deviations from the original 
plan. Sometimes what has been planned as a 
mere episode may assume such importance 
that it ceases to be an episode. Transitions 
may be shortened, lengthened, or discarded 
altogether. A composer cannot anticipate 
everything, but he can strengthen his crafts- 
manship so that his completed composition 
will be satisfying (Continued on Page 61) 
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Clarence 


Dickinson 
2 « - pioneer of Church Music 


BY ALEXANDER McCURDY 
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In 40 years at one of New York’s 


largest churches, Dr. Dickinson has left 
his mark on sacred music in America 


ATHOLICITY of taste is the touchstone of culture,” says 
C Aldan. He might have been writing about Clarence Dick- 
inson, who last month celebrated his 40th anniversary as 
choirmaster and organist of the Brick Presbyterian Church in 
New York City. 

American organists should be proud of their colleague’s success 
in the field of church music. He has made his mark ‘in organ 
playing, choral conducting, and composing. Perhaps no one in 
the history of church music in America has done so much as 
Dr. Dickinson. 

His organ-playing career began when he was a little boy in a 
small town near Cincinnati. His father was a parson, and when 
a new organ was installed in his church Clarence watched every 
stick of wood and every piece of metal that went into it. When 
it was finished, he tried to learn to play it by pumping the bel- 
lows full, then running to the console to play until the bellows 


needed pumping again. In a competition in Chicago he won the~ 


position of organist at the patrician Unitarian Church on the 


South Side. Next he became organist and choirmaster of the © 


Episcopal Church of Saint James on the North Side. Forty years 


ago, he came to New York as choirmaster and organist of the 


Brick Presbyterian Church on Fifth Avenue. He has made this 
church the cornerstone of religious music in our country. 

Dr. Dickinson has been fortunate, he says, in that from the 
very start of his career, he has been associated with great minis- 
ters. They have included Dr. W. W. Fenn, later Dean of the 
Theological School at Harvard, The Reverend James S. Stone, 
Dr. Henry Van Dyke, Dr. William P. Merrill, and Dr. Paul Austin 
Wolf. All were poets; in addition Dr. Merrill is himself a fine 
musician. They understood and appreciated what Dr. Dickinson 
was striving for in music, and gave him encouragement. 


WE STUDYING IN EUROPE, he met his future wife. In 
her, we find the person who has been of greatest help to him. 
Mrs. Dickinson in her own right is a talented author, and the first 


woman to receive a Ph.D. from the University of Heidelberg, 
Germany. Through the years she has constantly guided him; she 


has arranged programs and has taken care of details which I fear 
too many musicians overlook and which may turn out to be more 
important than the music itself. 

One might think that for an organist it is important only to 


play the organ. Of course it is essential to develop one’s technical | 


skill to the limit of one’s ability. But it is even more important 
to be a well-rounded musician. “General all-round musicianship,” 
says Dr. Dickinson, “is the quality that has brought richness to 
my life in music.” 

Thanks to well-rounded musicianship, Dr. Dickinson over the 
years has had the wonderful experience of conducting the Chicago 
Symphony, the Musical Art Society of Chicago, the English Opera 
Company of Chicago, and many other choruses and orchestras. 
Some of the first performances in this country of choruses from 


the Bach B Minor Mass and the Bach cantatas were heard under 


his direction. His accomplishments would have been possible only 
for a skilled musician having broad general culture as well. 


Dr. Dickinson divides students today into two categories. There 


are serious students who want to have an appreciation of every- 
thing that is fine in the other arts, as well as musical composition. 


There are others who are interested only in playing the organ, | 


performing only Pre-Bach and Bach on a classical instrument. 
Such a student has no breadth of vision, Dr. Dickinson feels. 
He has no patience with this point of view. 

He plays a beautiful organ in Brick Church, built by 
his old friend, Ernest M. Skinner. It is a large instrument 
with enough stops so that the player can add any stop without a 
“bump.” There is dual expression. (Continued on Page 52) 
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ATRICE MUNSEL, this month’s guest 
editor, made her bow before music audi- 
ences in this country by winning in quick 
session a first prize in the Metropolitan 
ra Auditions of the Air and a contract 
1S. Hurok guaranteeing her $120,000 for 
se years of concerts. 

nly daughter of a Spokane dentist, Miss 
asel had attracted attention in home-town 
certs before she was 14. She also had be- 
je an accomplished ballet and tap-dancer, 
‘whistled so expertly that she was booked 
Jappearances over the local radio station. 
Tiss Munsel’s debut at the Metropolitan, 
Philene in “Mignon,” took place Dec. 4 

8. It was preceded by three years of hard 
« with New York teachers. Her daily les- 
‘schedule was—10:30 to noon, voice; 1 to 
peratic coaching: 3 to 4, Italian lesson; 
5, French lesson; 5 to 6, voice. 

liss Munsel’s repertoire now includes a 
e of major opera roles, including Rosina 


‘The Barber of Seville,” Gilda in “Rigo- 
»,’ and the name role of “Lucia.”’ She is 
sarried, and lives with her mother in a 
town Manhattan apartment, Her favorite 


: pickled herring with onion, on an apple. 
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et aes ra of the Metropolitan Opera 


presents a professional answer for 


OCC 


@ / am in my early thirties, have studied on 
and off for eight years, and am told I have 
coloratura possibilities. I reach B natural 
easily, but the high C sharp and D are thin. 
How can I be certain I have coloratura qual- 
ity? What determines a coloratura range or 
quality? Please suggest some vocalises and 
songs. My ambition is to get into radio. Do 
you think I am too old to continue study with 
this goal in view? 


A GOOD TEACHER should be able to tell 
you easily whether or not you are a colora- 
tura. However, you would need a strong C- 
sharp and D, and for most coloratura arias 
you should have an E-flat. ©, : 

An excellent book of vocalises is Carl 
Fischer’s edition of G. Klosé’s method for the 
clarinet. If you can master these, you will 
have a coloratura vocal method which should 
last you a lifetime. 

I think the early thirties is too old to begin 
a career as a coloratura. 


@ What is the earliest age to start giving a 
girl singing lessons? Is nine too early? My 
daughter is very anxious to sing and has 


Se age 


taken a few piano lessons, but if she has a 
good voice with possibilities, | don’t want to 
ruin it by too early training. 


IF AT NINE she has a pleasant natural 
voice, it is not too young to begin learning 
the fundamentals of voice production with a 
careful and competent teacher. 


@ / have been singing soprano solos in 
church and school for about four years, al- 
though I have had no training. Recently | 
was put in a trio and my voice did not blend 
with the others because of a tremolo. I have 
been trying to get rid of the tremolo. Will 1 
find it very difficult to do? It evidently came 
without my noticing it. | am 17 now. 


FIND A GOOD TEACHER. Unlike a 
vibrato a tremolo can usually be eliminated 
with proper tone Support. 


@ / am a soprano with a range, when prop- 
erly developed, of about three octaves, and 
have studied for 3% years but do not seem 
to progress, Quite by accident sometimes | 
produce a beautiful head tone, but I have 
no control over it as (Continued on Page 56) 


ON THIS PAGE EACH MONTH a leading vocalist answers questions submitted by ETUDE readers. 
Questions should be mailed in care of ETUDE, Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania. Those of greatest general 
interest will be published. Next month’s guest editor will be Robert Merrill, 


Metropolitan baritone. 
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LET’S SIMPLIFY THE 


“Liebestraum” Cadenzas* 


Though they look difficult on paper, 


the cadenzas break down into a few simple chords 


Because of its tremendously difficult ca- 
denzas, Liszt’s beautiful “Liebestraum No. 3” 
has been avoided with regret by many piano 
students possessing a technique equal, in other 
respects, to the demands of the piece. The 
cadenzas cannot be cut, simplified, or elim- 
inated completely, because to do so would be 
to destroy the balance of the piece and rob 
it of much of its beauty. However, their per- 
formance can be greatly facilitated by a re- 
distribution of the parts, and a careful har- 
monic analysis will assist us in making this 
redistribution. 

If we examine the first cadenza (Ex. A) 


as printed in most editions, we find that its 
chief difficulty lies in playing the two hands 
exactly together throughout, in rapid tempo. 
The single notes of the left hand are easier 
to negotiate than the double notes of the right 
hand, and as the speed is increased, there is 
a tendency for one hand to get ahead of the 
other, producing a “wobbly” effect. This may 
become especially noticeable in the last two 
groups, where the left hand has a simple trill 
in single notes, while the right hand must 
trill fourths with thirds. 

Now let us analyze the passage harmoni- 
cally. Disregarding the first two double thirds, 
as they are not complete triads, we find the 
harmonic arrangement to be a simple alterna- 


By ROY ANDERSON 


tion, in different inversions, of the subdomin- 
ant and dominant triads of A-flat minor. 
Having established the basic harmonic pat- 
tern, we shall rewrite the passage (Ex. B), 
rearranging the parts so that the right hand 
plays a succession of D-flat minor chords 


and the left a series of E-flat major chords, 
both, of course, in their different inversions. 

At one stroke, we have reduced the memory 
work to the learning of two common chords, 
and we have eliminated the possibility of the 
hands not playing exactly together by making 
them alternate in full chords. 

Because it has been designed to minimize 
the possibility of the hands interfering with 
each other, the fingering given must be metic- 
ulously and consistently observed. Through- 
out, the left hand should be played above the 
right, and, in order to phrase the passage 
properly, the right hand should be played 
with a “down” motion of the wrist, and the 
left with an “up” motion. By so doing, we 
serve a double purpose, as the hands are kept 
clear of each other. In the descending portion 
of the passage, the “up” motion of the left 
hand should be applied, and then but slightly, 
only to the last chord of each group. 


* For another solution, see “That Liszt Cadenza!” by Mary E. McVey, ETUDE, July, 1948. 


we have what at first glance appears to 
highly complicated passage. Our analysis 


sections, as follows: 

1. A series of chromatically descending 
broken thirds, major in the right hand, 
in the left. 


3. A descending pattern of the notes D- 
B-flat, G and F (our dominant 9th witho 
flat) repeated three times, each note be 
preceded by the note one half tone below 


etc, 


4, Led into by D natural, a group basec 
the note E-flat, which alternates first | 
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satural, then successively with notes as- 
hed in half tones until B_ natural is 


he first section of the cadenza is the most 
cult to perform, because here the left 
1 is apt to lag behind the right, producing 
“wobbly” effect. Therefore, let us put 
‘broken double thirds together, and then 
if we can break the result up into some- 
s easier to play. Stroking the first two 
s in each hand together, we have the 
‘d G, B flat, C and E natural. This is the 
inant 7th of E, the third the dominant 
of E flat, and so on. In other words, the 
‘on consists of a series of dominant 7th 
ds descending chromatically. If we re- 
aber where to begin and where to stop, our 
ory problem is solved. 

ow let us see if we can break these chords 
so that the passage will be less difficult 
lay. We find that we cannot apply the al- 
ating method used for the first cadenza. 
would require the right hand to play a 
»s of descending double sixths, alternat- 
with descending double seconds in the left 
1. It would be more difficult than the 
inal, and the hands would soon become 
slessly entangled with each other. 

at the passage can be rewritten (Ex. D) 


it will be found easier to perform. The 
hand plays a descending chromatic scale 
ngle notes, the upper note of its broken 
»le third being taken over by the right 
. The fingering for the right hand should 
-2-1, 4-2-1, etc., throughout the section. 
ae other three sections of the cadenza are 
difficult to play. The bracketed notes 
ne second section are generally taken by 
eft hand. This insures greater smoothness 
aying this part of the cadenza. 


‘(Ceacher’s JRoundtable Conducted by Maurice Dumesnil, Mus. Doc. 


e Who is to blame for poor recitals? 


e Where to start in Bach 


WHERE SHOULD | BEGIN? 


I need some enlightening on three impor- 
tant points. 1. In what order should Bach be 
studied? 2. Are the Sonatas by Domenico 
Scarlatti interesting? 3. Other than Hanon, 
Duvernoy, and Czerny, what is best for tech- 
nique? Your consideration of these problems 
will be greatly appreciated.—]. G. P., North 
Carolina. 


| Pe Lux! The generally accepted order for 
Bach is as follows: Anna Magdalene Note- 
book; Little Preludes for Beginners; Inven- 
tions in Two Parts; Inventions in Three Parts 
(some of the French and English Suites, Par- 
titas, Toccatas, or the Italian Concerto can 
go with the latter) ; The Well Tempered Clavi- 
chord; and finally the great arrangements of 
organ works and chorals by Liszt, Tausig, 
Moor, Busoni, and d’ Albert. 

The piano sonatas (short pieces) of Do- 
menico Scarlatti ought to be studied by every 
pianist wishing to acquire clarity, crispness, 
precision, good staccato, and accuracy. Musi- 
cally they are delightful. Scarlatti wrote some 
six hundred of these sonatas and Alfredo 
Casella spent many of the latter years of his 
life reviewing and editing the entire collec 
tion. Several anthologies by von Biilow, Longo, 
and others have been published, from which 
you can make a selection suited to your taste. 

Apart from the authors you mention, I rec- 
ommend I. Philipp’s “Exercises for Inde- 
pendence of the Fingers” or better still, his 
“Complete School of Pianoforte Playing”; 
James Francis Cooke’s “Mastering the Scales 
and Arpeggios”; and if you long for that 
fluid, pearly velocity, learn Mendelssohn’s 
“Spinning Song” and Evangeline Lehman’s 
“Swarming Bees.” Play both in succession 
several times a day for a few months, and 
watch your fingers fly. 


WHEN RECITALS GO BADLY 


A ieee te June is the “wedding month.” 
It is also the month of the pupils’ recitals. 
Last June, as always, I received a number of 
programs testifying to the vitality of the in- 
stitution. Some, however, were accompanied 
by comments, and the latter were not always 
favorable. 


“Will you please write a paragraph about 
recitals?” one of the teachers said. “They 
don’t learn their pieces in advance; they don’t 
take it seriously; and then if they flop the 


e Worried about Jazz 


teacher is to blame. Many of my students,” 
she continues, “took part in contests in April 
and May. Then the parents wanted something 
new, and there was not enough time for it. It 
is giving me grey hair and ruining my dispo- 
sition.” 


Well, isn’t that too bad. I surely sympa- 
thize and wish I could offer some worthwhile 
suggestion. But how is this possible when we 
are confronted with a deeply rooted tradition 
that no teacher, under the penalty of criti- 
cism and loss of business, could dare to eradi- 
cate? Here again I wish it were possible to 
reinstate to the first place the legitimate 
rights of Music (yes, with a capital M). I 
wish the students and their parents would 
listen more to the advice of teachers who, 
after all, are moved only by the desire to 
have the youngsters progress soundly 

May I advise this earnest, conscientious 
lady to try to persuade the parents of the 
necessity to place the value of well-planned 
study ahead of the tinsel of contests and 
recitals, These ought to be considered as stim- 
ulating side issues, not as the main issue 
itself. Perhaps a little bit of psychology can 
do the trick, for all fathers aren’t like that 
one who, when his teen-age girl returned from 
her lesson with the same piece assigned for 
another week, said to his wife, “Please call 
up that teacher, Honey, and ask her what she 
means. That piece was learned last week, and 
paid for!” 


IS JAZZ OBJECTIONABLE? 


I am a high school student of fourteen years 
and I am worried about playing popular and 
jazz music. I play only the works of the great 
masters such as Bach, Chopin, Rachmaninoff. 
etc. Many times I have been asked to play 
jazz and popular music at parties. Do you 
think it would be advisable to learn some of 
it to please my fellow students and friends? 
I will greatly appreciate your opinion. Thank 
you.—J. B., Kansas. 


I see nothing wrong in your learning some 
pieces of that type. Since you are in high 
school, it will be a good way to secure a nice 
popularity. Besides, it may be that while play- 
ing what they like best and want to hear, you 
will find opportunities to “slip in” some 
Chopin, or Debussy, or even—who knows— 
Bach! Thus you will be serving the cause of 
the great music you admire so much, and 
your work will really be worthwhile. 


As an ear-training exercise, this woodwind class puts down instruments, sings the music 


BY LYTTON S. DAVIS 


Director of Music Education in the 
public schools of Omaha, Nebraska 


When our students now 
graduating from high school 
decide to study medicine or 
law, will they look back on 
their early training in music 


as time wasted? 


The School Music Program is 
MORE THAN MUSIC 


here are few schools in the United States 

in which the program of music edu- 

cation is not functioning in one form or 
another. A minimum music curriculum may 
be a school-community band directed by a 
part-time music teacher. Rarely indeed, do we 
find even a consolidated school without band 
activity. 

On a higher plane, we find choral activity, 
especially at the high school level. Last, in 
both quality and numbers, will come the 
school orchestra. 

In too many cases, however, we fail to find 
a well-rounded program of music education in 
the elementary schools which, after all, is the 
foundation of a well organized and balanced 
music program. In the early years of school 
music development pressure was exerted on 
every school in the land to sponsor a band 
or a chorus. In too many cases, such organi- 
zations were purely window dressing, empha- 
sizing the major groups and giving little 
thought to fundamentals. 

Today, however, the trend of our social and 
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economic life demands emphasis upon the 
“why” of education. Every music educator 
must be prepared to answer why our music 
education program is essential. 


ERHAPS THE MOST commonly used 
word in the vocabulary of modern edu- 
cators and psychologists is activity. No more 
do we want the child to sit passively at his 
seat as the teacher throws fact after fact at 
him. Everything must contribute to making 
the child become a part of the democratic way 
of life, a well-rounded citizen who is able to 
do more than merely make a living. He must 
be able to take his place in the life of the 
community culturally and emotionally, as well 
as vocationally. 

Music education can be a vital force in 
accomplishing such objectives. Activity is the 
basis of our program. Coordinated learning, 
in which all members of the group act and 
think together, even to the exacting task of 
performing a sixteenth note in unison, devel- 
ops a feeling of teamwork. 


Such experience begins in the simple rhyth- 
mic activities of the kindergarten where the 
small child skips to the rhythm of folk dances 
and sings simple rote songs. In such activities, 
development of feeling, coordination, and 
teamwork begins. 

At the third grade level our young musi- 
cian becomes conscious of music symbols and 
finds it possible to read music just as he reads 
words from his books. Here he gains a fun- 
damental knowledge of the piano keyboard, 
and perhaps has the opportunity to play a 
Tonette or Song-Flute. His ear is being trained 
to respond to musical sounds which affect him 
much more satisfactorily if he produces good 
tone quality and coordinates his effort with 
that of the group. 

In the fourth and fifth grades we find 
children becoming members of the school two- 
part chorus. At the beginning of the semester 
they are given the Seashore Talent Test, or 
some other test of this sort, and many of them 
find that they have a very sensitive ear as to 
pitch, rhythm, time, tonal memory, and loud 
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differentiation. Such students are then 
sed to test their proficiencies at playing 
ind or orchestral instrument. 


A WELL-PLANNED music education 
orogram, this development progresses on 
ugh the grades, junior high, and high 
»ol, where the child finally has the satis- 
ion of participating in an opera produc- 
, the symphony orchestra, marching band, 
vert band, theory and harmony classes, 
music appreciation. By this time he has 
ome so proficient on his instrument or with 
voice that he attends contests where he is 
vuraged to correct his errors and seek 
er levels of performance. 

ter we find the student entering college. 
» he may decide to major in music edu- 
ym and go into teaching, or perhaps pre- 
for professional music. On the other 
, he may desire to become an engineer, a 
or of medicine, or enter one of a dozen 
r professions. Why then, some will ask, 
he take such an active interest in the 
ic program while he was in primary and 
secondary school? 

e have been told by educational leaders 
psychologists that technical knowledge 
scholarship are not the only desirable 
ors in contributing to a well-balanced per- 
ity. They point out that in this age of 
us tension, the individual must have 
recreational and leisure time activities 
» is to live healthfully and successfully. 


HE GREAT EDUCATOR, John Dewey, 
says, “The true essence of democracy is 
in its political structure; it is instead a 
and intimate sharing of experiences—a 
social institution. The richer the experi- 
5 we have to share, the richer will be our 
life. Our educational program must 
s the development of many-sided, abiding, 
awhile interests—the finer qualities of 
nship which make each individual mem- 
f{ society more sensitive to human values.” 
2 may achieve these ends by teaching 
¢ as an art and not merely an intellectual 
tise. We must cause our pupils to desire 
2ause it is beautiful and, therefore, satis- 
-. We must plan our presentation so that 
om the kindergarten to the high school, 
find stimulus and satisfaction in each 
ity. We must lead rather than drive if the 
result is to be that demanded of an art. 

> are not merely teaching factual knowl- 
True, some facts and difficult skills must 
astered, but they, must seem so necessary 
» art demand that the student will be con- 
with the desire to master them. Truly a 
education program of this type is a 


y of today. 
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important force in the ever-changing 


The Army’s Youngest Band 


Celebrates its 4th Birthday 


Known as “The Million Dollar Band,’ it boasts 


a membership of combat infantrymen. 


. By ALFRED ZEALLEY 


HE United States Army Ground Forces 

Symphonic Band is the youngest and the 

largest of the five service staff bands in 
Washington. Brought into existence through 
the efforts of General Jacob L. Devers, it cele- 
brates its fourth birthday this month. 

The personnel of the band is representative 
of all the combat arms of the Army, and most 
of its members were combat infantrymen dur- 
ing World War II. All, including its leader, 
Captain Chester E. Whiting, saw active service 
as fighting men. 

Captain Whiting was recalled from the 
Pacific Area to organize the First Combat 
Infantry Band—the forerunner of the present 
Army Ground Forces Band. He was furnished 
combat infantry personnel from any of the 
fighting divisions of World War II in which 
band instrument players could be found. 

America received it with open arms, and 
what was better still, with open pocketbooks. 
The band toured the country giving concerts 
and parading in behalf of War Bond Drives. 
It raised more than a million dollars and was 
dubbed “The Million Dollar Band.” 

One of the finest public relations assets the 
Army possesses, the band has traveled during 
its three years more than 200,000 miles, play- 
ing concerts to more than six million people. 
Its audiences have ranged from 1,500 to 40,- 
000 at one concert. As a tribute to its ability, 
it opened the fall music season at Carnegie 
Hall last September, playing to a capacity 
audience. 

Captain Chester E. Whiting is a native of 
Malden, Massachusetts. He attended Boston 
College and the New England Conservatory 
of Music, after which he became head of the 
Music Department of the Malden High 
Schools. He went on active duty with the 
Massachusetts National Guard in 1940 and 
two years later sailed with his regiment for 
the Pacific War Zone. 

A featured attraction of the Army Ground 
Forces Band is its 40-voice glee club, styled 
the Soldier’s Chorus, under the direction of 
Master Sergeant Arthur V. Donofrio. Sergeant 


Donofrio is a very talented musician who 
hails from Branford, Connecticut. He too 
studied at the New England Conservatory of 
Music, and later he became an instructor at 
the New Haven State Teachers’ College. He 
served in the Caribbean Defense area during 


World War II. 


ARMY GROUND FORCES BAND 


INSTRUMENTATION 

Flute and Piccolo..... 6) French Horn’ .5..:...- 9 
Oboe tin. Le eaee, Euphoniumeee: cme? 
English Horn ........ i? Percussions. Scere eee 6 
Bassoon iviiy.) sa ltaeey: 3°) Vocalists 40 49... hie: 2 
Clarinets t-nteis - 28 Announcer-Narrator .. | 
Alto Clarinet ........ | Instrument Repairman. | 
Bass Clarinet ........ | Engineer (Sound) .... | 
Saxdpnonemeeciies or 5 ePArrongern taster ase I 
Cornette o7- te S.eCopyistas «tac: bee | 
Trumpet, <j.) aes eet 4 Motor Section ....... 8 
Trombone lasses. 4. 8 Supply Section ....... 2 
IC] SY = yee Peedi, (eh, eee este 5 Administration ...... 2 
String ubass "ns eelce 4m Conductor se.ee te | 
‘Cello .............. 4 Assistant Conductors . 2 

TOTAL 120 


AWARDS AND CITATIONS 


Combat Intahtrya Badge reue. tenia. eta ine cay cles - 12 
UnitiCitatlonan., pee er atet. cee Seka ie rere ee I 
President Citation with Oak Leaf Cluster ......... 2 
Bronzey Star@eate. week. Shectao fhe thiwdlias «amy. a hk est 3 
MC rOIK cer UCL Gia thc iaie chain « cial: SuaeveNemny = 2 
Prosidantiall Gitatione <4... Saat on ticisciis cc tes er stale 2 


Presidential: UnitrCitationn aso cies... tis o's wie nets « | 
Distinguished Unit Badge ..............2...2..-. | 
NavytUniiiC itattonny ate reeie ke 84... Shh Saeed 2 
Balgiannhoucragere vera ang staaaTorit> aeiAt «oo lcteisia me I 


TOTAL 27 


This great Army Ground Forces Band does 
not come to us with all the frills of a show 
band; it has no symphony orchestra to offer 
us, but it definitely gives us a truly artistic 
military concert band whose programs will 
bear the severest criticism. It is one of the 
few symphonic bands of the present day, a 
band imbued with the spirit of the United 
States of America and worthy of represent- 
ing this nation anywhere at any time. 
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uestions and A\nswers 


Conducted by KARL W. GEHRKENS, Mus. Doc., Music Editor, Webster’s New International Dictionary, 
and Professor ROBERT A. MELCHER, Oberlin College 


WHICH SCHOOL SHALL | ATTEND? 


@ / am a girl of fourteen and have been 
taking piano lessons from the same teacher 
for seven years. He now thinks I ought to 
change teachers or perhaps go to a music 
school, and | am wondering which of our 
lwo music schgols you would recommend or 
whether I ought to go to a private teacher. 


Will you tell me what you think? — P. H. 


OTH THE SCHOOLS that you mention 

are well-established and reputable, so | 
cannot recommend either one above the other. 
But my dear friend Francis L. York has been 
connected with both, so I suggest that you 
ask his advice. You will find his telephone 
number in your phone book. You might also 
ask Dr. Dumesnil what he thinks; and I 
advise you strongly to talk it all over with 
your teacher of the past seven years, since it 
was he who suggested that you change teach- 
ers. By the way, you are very fortunate to 
have so broad-minded a teacher—many in- 
structors hold on to their pupils as long as 
possible, even though it becomes obvious that 
a particular pupil has now come to the point 
where he ought to have contact with a new 
set of ideas and materials. —K. G. 


HOW MUCH SHALL | PRACTICE? 


@ / ama high school boy, and 1 want very 
much to become a concert pianist, At present 
! am studying piano, organ, and violin, and 
I am told that I ought to practice five or six 
hours a day. I really believe this to be neces- 
sary. but I am wondering how I can do it 
in addition to my school work, and also 
whether I should practice five or six hours 
straight, or whether it will be just as well if 
I sandwich in my work between the les- 
sons that my mother gives. Please tell me 
whether you think I am making the right 
approach to a professional career, and please 
also answer my questions about the length of 
time I ought to practice at one stretch. 


—J. J. F. 


OR MANY YEARS I have tried to live 

in accordance with the motto of the An- 
cient Greeks, “Nothing too much,” and the 
older I grow the more firmly I believe in this 
motto. In other words, one can have so much 
of even a wonderful thing such as music that 
it becomes “too much.” 

In general I believe that a boy who is car- 
rying full work in high school ought not to 
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practice more than two or three hours a day, 
so as to allow ample time for recreational 
activities of various sorts. In general I believe 
also that such a boy ought not to try to study 
more than two instruments at the same time, 
so I suggest that you practice piano for two 
hours a day, and that you make a choice be- 
tween violin and organ as your other instru- 
ment. Violin would have the advantage of jre- 
paring you to play in your school orchestra, 
and I consider ensemble playing (or singing) 
to be a very important type of activity. But 
violin is a “hard” instrument, so you would 
not progress very rapidly with only one hour 
a day of practice. However, I believe that on 
the whole I would recommend violin rather 
than organ since you are actually preparing 
yourself for organ playing during the time 
you are practicing piano, 

As to whether to practice for long stretches 
at one time or for shorter periods which add 
up to the same amount of time, psychologists 
contend that in general several short periods 
say, of a half hour each—produce better 
results than the same amount of time put into 
one long period. Perhaps you could work at 
piano for a half hour before breakfast and 
do another half-hour of either violin or piano 
right after breakfast so as to get in at least 
some of your work while you are “fresh.” 
This would of course mean getting up pretty 
early, but I have long believed that “early to 
bed and early to rise” is another good motto 
for young people to follow—and for older 
ones too! —kK. G. 


HOW ARE THE 
GRACE NOTES PLAYED? 


@ | would appreciate your telling me the 
proper way to perform the following passage 
from Nordisches Lied, No. 9 from Schu- 
mann’s “Album for the Young.” Is the grace 
note played on the second count with the left 
hand and the right hand D, another A to fol- 
low immediately? Are the following four 
eighth notes played on the third count or be- 
tween the second and third counts? —E, S. 


he timing of these ornaments is clearly 
shown by their appearance on the printed 
page. The first grace note A is played just 


immediately before the second beat, and the 
quarter notes (octave F-sharp in the left hand 
and D and A in the right hand) are sounded 
simultaneously on the beat. The following 
four eighth notes are played quickly between 
the second and third beats, occupying ap- 
proximately the last half or last third of the 
second beat. —R. A. M. 


HOW CAN | MAKE EXTRA COPIES? 


@ Ever since I was a child I have done a lot 
of improvising and composing of both piano 
and vocal numbers, and this has always been 
a great pleasure to me and also a great deal 
of help, especially in playing a church organ 
where I had to take the responsibility of 
carrying on the service. | have also staged 
original operettas with school pupils, and now 
that I am older and no longer fear adverse 
criticism, | am able to sell some of my com- 
positions. Breaking into the “inner circle” is 
slow, but some of my compositions have been 
used by good musicians, and I now want to 
go a little further in the direction of being a 
composer. I do not, of course, expect to be- 
come an outstanding composer, but I seem 
to have a natural talent for turning out must 
that people like, and I see no reason why 
should not have more of my things published. 
The problem that | am asking you to help 
me with is concerning the making of extra 
copies. Is there any sort of contraption by 
which duplicate copies of @ manuscript can 
be made at a reasonable cost? Or is there @ 
reliable printing company that will do such 
work inexpensively? If you can make an 
suggestions, | shall appreciate then.—W. Y. E. 


I AM GLAD to be able to tell you that there 
exists now an excellent—and also inex 
pensive—way of making extra copies of man- 
uscripts, namely, by photostating them. Look 
in your classified telephone directory unde 
“photostating” and if you don’t find any list- 
ings there, ask your local photographer. If 
there is no one in your own town who does 
such work, then look in the telephone direct: 
ory of your nearest large city. I am told, by 
the way, that a photostat ‘outfit may now be 
purchased for as little as fifty or seventy-five 
dollars, so if you expect to do a good deal a 
this sort of thing, you may want to pure 
your own apparatus. —K. G 


ETUDE-MARCH 19. 


HE happy genius that was Mendelssohn’s 
rarely expressed itself more completely 
than in his Violin Concerto. The roman- 
ardor of the opening Allegro, the gentle 
licism of the Andante, the charming Alle- 
stto which leads into the Finale, and then 
» Finale itself—a finely characteristic Men- 
‘ssohn scherzo—all constitute an art-work 
ich is completely representative of its crea- 
-, It is small wonder that this concerto, first 
rformed by Ferdinand David in March, 
45, has since become an essential part of 
* repertoires of every concertizing violinist. 
riting of the Andante in the third volume 
‘his “Violin School,” Joseph Joachim said 
at this “lovely, flowing song . . . cannot be 
iyed too-smoothly. All exaggerated vibrato, 
sugary sliding from one note to the next, 
\l be avoided as a matter of course by those 
.o feel the chaste charm of the music.” As 
youth in his later teens, Joachim played the 
acerto many times, accompanied by the 
mposer, so his thoughts may be taken as 
»se of Mendelssohn hirneelt. 

The ethereal simplicity of this music pre- 
‘des any form of expression that borders 
the sentimental. The vibrato, though con- 
uous, must be narrow and fairly rapid. A 
de, voluptuous vibrato would be quite out 
place. Portamenti can be occasionally used, 
ovided that they are played lightly and with 
» utmost sensitivity. The less frequently they 
used, the more expressive they will be. 


THE QUESTION OF TEMPO is important, 
- if the movement is allowed to drag, sen- 
nentality is bound to creep in. The first and 
rd sections of the movement should be 
yed not slower than))_9.9g. The tempo of 
> middle section will be discussed later. 
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A Master SLosson on the Andante from: 


Mendelssohn’s 


Violin Concerto 


in EF Minor 


Beaver e OL, Ds BERK LEY 


The violin solo enters, softly, in measure 
9, and the first note should be played with an 
up bow. This gives us an up bow for the 
high A in the next measure, which is in keep- 
ing with the soft tone that must be used for 
this note. The fingering of these two measures 
poses a problem in good taste. The one usu- 
ally accepted, given below the notes in Ex- 
ample A, 


involves two shifts within five notes, which is 


not in keeping with the simple purity of the 


melodic line. The shift to the A—with the 
third finger—cannot be avoided, but it should 
be taken lightly and with sensitive apprecia- 
tion of its expressive quality. The shift in 
measure 9 can be eliminated by using the 
upper fingering in Ex. A, which permits the 
change of position to be made inaudibly while 
a singing quality of tone is maintained. Only 
the slightest perceptible diminuendo should be 
made in 12: the musical thought is by no 
means completed as yet. 

In view of the ascending melodic line, it 
is better to begin 13 with an up bow. The 
crescendi in this measure and the next should 
be very slight; that in measure 15 can be 
more intense, though not rising above a mezzo- 
forte. The shift to the fifth position in 14 is 
better taken on the C than on the E. In the 
interests of a more singing tone quality, the 
following fingering is suggested for 15: third 
finger on C, first on E, third again on G, and 
third on the second E, All of 17 should be 
taken up bow. A slight crescendo can be made 
in this measure, so that 17-20 are played with 
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Felix Mendelssohn 


somewhat more tone than 9-12. Two bows 
should be used in 19: the F and the E on 
the down bow, and the last three notes on 
the up bow. Measure 21 should begin with 
an up bow, for the reason given in reference 
to measure 13. With the high C in 23-24 in 
mind, the bowing must be arranged so that 
the note may be taken on an up bow. This 
is best done by playing the two sixteenths in 
22 also with the up bow. 

The crescendo in 22-23 calls for the first 
real intensification of tone. Most editions have 
a forte mark at the beginning of the long C; 
however, this note is infinitely more expres- 
sive if, in spite of the preceding crescendo, it 
is commenced softly and allowed to increase 
in volume through almost its entire duration. 
It is not advisable to play this phrase on the 
A string, as is usually indicated. Better is to 
cross to the E string on the F in 23, and to 
go to the third position on the A. The B in 
24 should be taken with the third finger and 
the rest of the phrase played in the second 
position. The B and the A are better played 
with separate bows. The diminuendo begins 
on the last eighth of the high C and continues 
to a pianissimo on the C in 26. This diminu- 
endo must be planned with the utmost care 
and artistic perception, so that each note is 
a little softer than the preceding note. Well 
played, this passage is one of the most appeal- 
ing in the entire movement. 


THE HARMONIC BACKGROUND in 27- 
30 suggests a richer, somewhat more intense 
tone than was used in the beginning of the 
Andante. But the mood must remain lyric; 
it is not yet time for anything approaching 
the dramatic. The G in 28 is better taken 
with the third finger, (Continued on Page 57) 
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when he read over the old Scotch bal- 

lad, “Lady Bothwell’s Lament,” for he 
sat down at once and composed a miniature 
masterpiece, the Intermezzo in E-flat Major. 
At the top of the score he wrote the first lines 
of the German version of the English text: 

“Oh, Ballow. my boy, lie still and sleep! 

It grieves me so to hear thee weep.” 

After altering the original tune to serve his 
purpose, Brahms set this enchanting lullaby 
in a cradle of E-flats. Above and below, these 
all-encompassing E-flat bells persist with 
slight variations through the first and last 
sections of the piece, shielding the melody 
with maternal solicitude. 

But the Intermezzo is only superficially a 
serene lullaby. As Brahms read through the 
tale of the betrayed noble lady, the tragic 
intensity of the ballad moved him to write a 
middle section of deep pathos: 

“Oh, Ballow my boy, I'll weep for thee; 

Too soon alas, thow'lt weep for me.” 

Players, baffled by the tragic implications 
of this page, slide inconsequentially over the 
ominous measures without realizing their dark 
despair. The grief-stricken mother, weeping 
quietly over the baby’s cradle, sighs: 

“Peace, wayward child, oh cease thy moan. 

Thy far more wayward daddy’s gone, 

And never will recalled be 

By cries of either thee or me, 

E’en should we cry until we die.” 

Yet, even on this anguished page the pro- 
tective bells ring softly in the distance (see 
measures 26, 28, 34, 36 and 37). 

Brahms could not bring himself to finish 
the piece in so bleak a mood; so, with the 
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lullaby’s return (measure 38) the melody is 
strengthened, the E-flats are reinforced, and 
the bells ring out in confident re-assertion of 
peace and happiness. The two sighs in meas- 
ures 53 and 54 are shadows of past fears. 


HOW TO STUDY THE INTERMEZZO 


First play the bells without the melody 
(about #.72.26 ) to sense rhythmic circles and 
phrase objectives and balance (Ex. 1). Al- 
ways move toward the quarter notes on the 
fourth beats and be sure to pause (breathe!) 
ever so slightly on these phrase ends. The 
first measure (active) is played richly, the 
second (passive) softer and with soft pedal. 
Treat measures 3 and 4 likewise. 

Now try the right hand melody along with 
the left hand (Ex. 2). Those two-note phrase 
groups are simply to caution you to avoid 
thumping out second beats. 

Finally, play as written, bells, melody, and 
accompaniment. Make just a hint of ritard 
in measure four. I advise executing the grace 
note rather slowly and on the beat (Ex. 3). 
You will find justification for this in Brahms’ 
own notation in measures 53 and 55. 

As you proceed similarly in four-measure 
patterns, always emphasize the inside melody 
well . . . such inner themes are a familiar 


Johannes Brahms 


in E-Flat Major, Op. 117 - No. 1 


Brahms device. Sometimes bring out the tenor 
voice slightly as in measures 5 and 6. Play 
measure 6 more softly than 5. 

In order to play the melodic bass octaves 
in measures 7 and 8 legato, you must change 
fourth and fifth fingers on them as though 
playing an organ. Make another tiny ritard. 
in measure 8; then start the theme’s repeti- 
tion softly with a slight but solid crescendo 
to measure 13 where Brahms introduces an- 
other of his favorite devices, the poly- 
rhythm. Here (measures 13 to 16) and later 
it is simply 6/8 above, against 3/4 below. Be 
sure to ring out the E-flat bells well in these 
measures. 

With an abrupt change of key in measure 
17 a shadow creeps over the lullaby. (Be sure 
that all those octaves are played ultra-legato.) 
The shadows lengthen; by the end of measure 
20 the darkness is oppressive. 


THE MIDDLE SECTION 


Play the middle section slower ( ¢):66-69 )- 
The deep legato sighs in the right hand upper 
voice stress the fourth beat of every measure, 
and are answered by the thumb’s staccato 
teardrops an octave below. Remember that 
staccato is qualitative as well as quantitative. 
Don’t turn the tears (Continued on Page 50) 
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a Intermezzo 


eopold Godowsky used to say that this beautiful intermezzo was one of the ing” the fingers playing this theme so that the melody would “stand out.” This 
st difficult of all the Brahms introspective compositions because of the inner is one of a set of three intermezzi written when Brahms was fifty-nine. Grade 6. 
}ody which must be heard at all times. He stressed the importance of “weight- 


“Sleep sweetly, my baby, 
So quiet, so pure” 
From a Scotch Folk Song 
J. BRAHMS, Op. 117, No. 1 (1892) 
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Bs caa Night Song 


}1 Sargent is an American composer whose works, written in modern style, have attracted wide attention. The composition demands patient and thoughtful 
preparation. Grade 6. 
PAUL SARGENT 


Andante (é=69) With quiet movement 
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Serenade in Code 


A MEssacE or “L-O-V-E” 


Denes Agay’s serenade is based on the rhythmic motif, “. — .—” “—— —” at Budapest. Since 1939 he has written many scores for American stage works 
pa ” 


.—” “2? which in Morse code spells “L-O-V-E.” the composer, a native and motion pictures. Grade 5. 
of. Hungary, studied at the University of Budapest and the Academy of Musie 
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Molto cantabile (L’istesso tempo) 
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_ A Faded Love Letter 


. Federer, a very successful teacher of music, has marked quite definitely in his composition how he wishes it to be played to avoid over-sentimentalism and 
pathos. Grade 3. 
RALPH FEDERER 
Moderately slow, but don’t drag (with expression) (d=88) 
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+ No. 110-40058 In Lazy Spring 


The composer has used ninth and thirteenth chords to give this dreamy harbinger of spring an atmosphere of lassitude. The work should be played rubato to euit 
the temperament of the performer. Grade 314. 
DONALD LEE MOORE 


Andante (ieansle = 92) 
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I Sing of the Love of Jean 


(CHANTONS LES AMOURS DE JEAN) 


English text by Arranged by 
Frederick H. Martens J. B. WEKERLIN 
/) Con moto mf 
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Andante 


FROM THE CONCERTO IN E MINOR 


F. MENDELSSOHN, Op. 64 
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ing Steed 


Gallop 


My 


MAE-AILEEN ERB 


Crade 2, 


Briskly, with spirit (¢--89) 


* Avs 
| 


ride and ride, 


prai-rie we 


Ride and ride, ride and ride, 


ride and ride, 


) 


fly through the air; Were| free, so free; We 


A -| way! A-way! Let’s 


Ride and ride and 


' But] when I 


ave-nt a care 


ee nara Hor 
Bae Ps 
oP” Cae’ Sar 
|g gp | 
)It’s. time that we went] home. 
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seals 


IGNACE STRASFOGEL, conductor of the 
Doctors Orchestral Society, was formerly 
an assistant conductor of the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra. 


STRASFOGEL, only paid member of the Doctors Orchestral Society, puts music-loving 
doctors through their paces at rehearsal. Players are doctors, dentists, nurses and 
laboratory technicians. “Lay” performers are sometimes admitted to the orchestra 
to complete the number of instrumental parts required by the symphonic score. 


Musical Medicos 


As a Change from the Pharmacopea, 


New York City Doctors Relish Beethoven and Mozart 


THE DOCTORS ORCHESTRAL SOCIETY, 12 years old, began as an ensemble 
of doctors who liked to play strings and wind instruments for their own 
amusement. Violinists here are Drs. Sidney Robbins and Charles Gardner. 


-TTINE_WARCH 1050 


RELAXED FLUTIST is Dr. R. Gaffney. Among organ- 
izers of the 55-member orchestra was Dr. William 
Spielberg, concert master. Group rehearses weekly. 
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are Century's latest publications 
for grades | and 2. .20¢ a copy. 


SHURA DVORINE 


3636 At Church 

3937 Dopo the Donkey 
3938 Lonely Shore 

3939 Song of the Prairie 
3940 Yellow Butterfly 


MEETING THE MASTERS 
Very easy arrangements 
FANNY G, ECKHARDT 


3957 
3958 
3959 
3960 
3961 
3962 
3963 
3964 


Beethoven for the Young Pianist 
Brahms for the Young Pianist 
Chopin for the Young Pianist 
Mozart for the Young Pianist 
Schubert for the Young Pianist 
Schumann for the Young Pianist 
Tschaikowsky for the Young Pianist 
Wagner for the Young Pianist 


WILLIAM KREVIT 


3942 The Clowns 
3941 Little Lost Bear 
3943 Picnic Party 
3944 Trapeze Waltz 


“STATES OF OUR NATION" 
Additions to this popular 2nd 
grade folk song series by 
BERNARD WHITEFIELD 


*3951 
*3952 
*3953 
*3954 
*3955 
*3956 


California 
Louisiana 
Minnesota 
North Carolina 
Ohio 
Pennsylvania 


* These pieces have words for singing if de- 
sired. Our graded and classified or our com- 
plete catalogue listing over 3900 numbers is 
free at your dealers or on request from us. 


CENTURY MUSIC PUBLISHING CO. 
47 West 63rd St. 


New York 23, N. Y. 


Richly styled. 
Finely crafted. 


Protects music 
against damage. 


By maker of 
nationally known 
Tonk furniture. 


Special drawer 
trays for easy 
filing ; quick 


PROTECT your 
SHEET MUSIC 


—in a handsome TONKabinet. You'll 
keep it neat, clean, orderly, safe and easy 
to find. Almost hands you the music you 
want. Styles and sizes for homes, schools, 
bands. Style 604 shown, holds 450 sheets. 
Write for dealer’s name and pictures of 
other styles. Tonk Mfg. Co., 1912 North 


Magnolia Avenue, Chicago 14. 


TONKabinets 


for Sheet Music 


WM. S. HAYNES COMPANY 
Flutes of Distinction 
STERLING SILVER—GOLD— PLATINUM 


Catalog on request 


108 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston 15, Mass, 
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PIANIST'S PAGE 
(Continued from Page 26) 


into tough dried peas by plucking 
or slapping! Just play them pianis- 
simo with a gently brushed thumb. 

The left hand arpeggio figure 
is played with a ponderous teat 
soft) bottom tone, to add further 
heaviness and despair. Play the 
distant bells in measures 26, 28, 
34, 36 and 37 (with the excerpts 
of the lullaby theme inside) lightly 
and more clearly than the sighing 
measures. Use soft pedal for. the 
entire middle section and_ play 
most of it pianissimo. Dynamics 
may rise to piano only in measure 
27 and 30-32. Measures 29-33 are 
slightly more intense than meas- 


ures 21-27. 


THE RETURN 


Ritard molto in measures 36-37 
but pause only briefly before the 
first theme’s return. Here I advise 
picking up the tempo to é)-80-84 
The mood now is one of divine 
lightness, an off-the-earth quality 
which requires careful, slow, hand- 
placing practice. Play the first of 
each two bell chords with silvery 
staccato percussion. Pause on the 
quarter note chords which follow. 

In measures 43-45 the sixteenth 
notes take on a softly ecstatic 
quality like celestial bells ringing 
in the mother’s heart. I like to play 
measures 46-48 triple pianissimo 
with the melody scarcely sounding 
at all. The listeners, hearing the 
enveloping E flats, imagine the 


melody inside even if they don’t 
actually hear it! I use one long 
damper pedal for measures 46 and 
47. This effect can be made only 
if you play with almost inaudible 
softness, 

Practice and memorize the lovely 
canonic imitation in measures 50 
and 51 very thoroughly, or it will 
rise up to defy you. Breathe after 
the quarter note B-flat in measure 
51 before the final phrase. 

From now on take plenty of 
time to the end. Sigh deeply on 
the last chord of measure 53, and 
don’t change the damper pedal for 
the next B-flat. Sigh again in the 
next measure but not so strongly; 
then a molto ritard and a long 
wait on the top D in measure 55. 


Linger on the last E-flat of this 
measure, and play it slightly 
stronger than the quiet chord 


which begins measure 56. Brush 
(ppp) the next-to-the-last chord, 
and float long on the final chord. 

When the time arrives for stu- 
dents to “make friends” with 
Brahms, I think that he himself 
would like to be introduced with 
this Intermezzo. Through study- 
ing its sensitive measures many 
young pianists who have been 
frightened by the complicated and 
turbulent texture of many Brahms 
pieces will learn that old Johannes 
could write with more human ten- 
derness than almost any other 
composer. 

THE END 


PSYCHOLOGISTS EVALUATE MUSIC 


(Continued from Page 15 
fo) 


that used in industrial plants; 
radio receivers and musical instru- 
ments are permitted in cells—but 
not permitted to annoy others; 
frequently during exercise time, 
Sundays, holidays and other rest 
periods, music is broadcast among 
the prison residents. 

Mr. O’Leary spoke as a lawyer 
whose interest reaches beyond the 
conviction and incarceration of 
criminals to their rehabilitation as 
useful citizens. Such results as he 
reported, observable in the prison 
environment, are valuable to the 
trained psychologist, who must dis- 
cover the “how” of obtaining them. 

At the MTNA Chicago meeting 
Dr. A. Flagler Fultz, Director of 
Musical Guidance, Boston, dis- 
cussed this matter of “how” in his 
paper entitled “The Organization 
of Functional Music in the 
Treatment Plan of Orthopedic, 


Medical, and Psychiatric Patients.” 
His approach can be seen from the 
following excerpts: 

“We hold that the systematic 
observation and proper evaluation 
of the musical act of a patient can 
be used as the key to the organi- 
zation of his musical experience 
for the satisfying of certain criti- 
cal orthopedic, medical, and psy- 
chiatric needs, and can be formu- 
lated into a physician’s treatment 
plan for partial or complete re- 
habilitation. We therefore have 
assigned ourselves the task of 
devising a suitable means of ob- 
serving and rating musical experi 
ence.” Dr. Fultz noted that 
performance is more readily eval- 
uated than listening. “Here,” he 
said, “expression carries observ- 
able phenomena, which a properly 
trained observer may evaluate.” 

THE END 


is something for every musical 
taste in Century Edition at 20¢ a 
copy. 

EARLY FRENCH KEYBOARD MUSIC 


. - Masterfully Edited by 
ISIDOR PHILIPP 


3903 COUPERIN, The Butterflies, Dm-2-4 
3904 Mad tet The Fickle Countrymaid, 
3905 DAGINCOURT, The Windmill, D-4 
3906 DAQUIN, The Swallow, D-4 

3907 RAMEAU, The Hen, Gm-4 


PIANO SOLOS 
in Grades 3, 4 and 5 


3899 BACH, Prelude and Fugue in C Minor, -5 

3909 BARTOK, Evening in the Country, 2-3 

3910 BEETHOVEN, Bagatelle Op. 33 No. 6, D-3 

3898 BEETHOVEN, Polonaise, Op. 89, C-5 

3902 BRAHMS, Rhapsody Op. 119 No. 4, Eb-4 

3843 CHOPIN, Polonaise in A Flat, Op. 53, 5-6 

3901 CHOPIN, Three Etudes (Posthumous), -4 

3946 COWELL, All Dressed Up, D-3 

3947 COWELL, The Good Old Days, Dm-3 

3948 COWELL, Homesick Lilt, F-3 

3949 COWELL, Pa Jigs Them All Down, G-3 

3950 COWELL, Pegleg Dance, Am-4 

3913 HANDEL, Adagio & Bourree, (Water 
Music), -3 

HANDEL, Air (Water Music), F-3 

HANDEL, Andante & Hornpipe (Water 
Music), F-3 

KABALEVSKY, Sonatina, Am-2-3 

LIADOV, Prelude in Bb Minor, -3 

NEVIN, Narcissus, Ab-3 

SCHUBERT, Moment Musical, Op. 94 
No. I, C-4 

3908 SCHYTTE, Witches Revel, 


ORGAN SOLOS 
Arranged by Kenneth Walton 


3927 
3928 
3929 
3930 
2931 
3932 


Our graded and classified or our complete 
catalogue listing over 3900 numbers is free at 
your dealers or on request from us. 


CENTURY MUSIC PUBLISHING CO. 
47 West 63rd St. New York 23, N. Y. 


3914 
3915 


3911 
3912 
3849 
3900 


Am-3 


Arioso, Medium 

The Palms (Les Rameoux) Medium 
Star of the East, Medium 

Elegie, Easy 

Coronation March, Medium 
Evening Star, Medium 


IN YOUR PIANO 
KEEPS IT READY TO PLAY! 


New electric Dampp- Chaser controls 
moisture in any piano. Stops rust, 
sluggish action, sticking keys. Results 
guaranteed or money back. If your 
music dealer can not supply you, send 
$5.95 check for post-paid shipment. 
Please include dealer’s name with order, 


DAMPP-CHASER 


THE PIANO LIFESAVER 


‘A. M. Foote Electric & Mfg. Co., Dept. 
SB0x 97 9, Fort Lauderdale, FloridaZ 


Teachers!...Students!! 
PLAY POPULAR SONGS 
Be a Piano Stylist! 


e Jazz e Swing e Jump e Boogie-Woogie 


Our NEW 150 page Piano Instruction Book will 
teach you the secrets of playing and teaching Popular 
Music with all the fancy embellishments employed by 
the professional. Make Your Own Arrangements— 
Add Notes — Chords — Basses — Breaks — Blues — 
Rhythms—Modulations—Transposing—Orchestra and 
Radio Playing — Introductions — Endings ete, 1001 
Sparkling New Ideas. Not an ear or correspondence 
system. You receive Cavanaugh’s Instruction Manual 
which shows you step by step how to apply contents 
of this Famous Book to any Popular Song. For Be- 
ginner, Medium or Advanced Student. Order your 
Book NOW! TODAY!! Price $12.50 Complete, 


Postpaid and insured anywhere in the world. 


CAVANAUGH PIANO SCHOOLS 
475 Fifth Ave. Dept. E New York 17, N. Y- 
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nunciation of the vowels is 
t—not the English tendency to- 
cd diphthongs. 

[his exercise will strengthen 
athing and establish coordina- 
jn in all physical aspects of sing- 
. Remember to take moments 
rest between periods of exer- 
ng. 

}ustained exercises vary with 
Jividual problems. I have found 
vowel “OH” useful in the upper 
ister as it has a round, for- 
-d placement in the mouth which 
courages the singing of open 
| spread tones. The vowel “EE,” 


gers, can retain its own sound 
| still remain free if a five-note 
le is sung on “OH,” singing 
“EE” through the “OH” posi- 
1 on the top note, and back down 
scale, ending with “OH” on 
bottom note. 

ther vowels can be similarly 
ated, with rewarding effect. Sus- 
ned. scale work sung in this way 
| build a secure forward place- 
nt of all tones within the lower 
1 middle voice, up through the 
issage tones” into the high 
ce. 

3y “passage tones” I mean the 
» or three tones which are be- 
ven the middle and the high 
ce. For example, the top F, F- 
-rp and G in the tenor voice. 
eurity in the middle and lower 
ce builds a solid foundation for 
high tones (B-flat and high C) 


the top voice. 


‘GILITY can be acquired by 
 sradually increasing the speed 
your scale work on “AH.” Half 
‘ce is recommended for this ex- 
ise. I have found sustained 


his ivory tower Eugene Con- 
makes use of valuable time 
.add to his repertoire of songs. 
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‘ich becomes pinched with many’ 


HOW TO BUILD A VOICE 
(Continued from Page 15) 


vocalizing of greatest value in 
building voice and in establishing 
an even vocal line. Don’t force 
the tone to be loud—don’t keep it 
soft. To strengthen your vocal ap- 
paratus, you have to sing, not 
whisper. 

After a period of pure vocaliz- 
ing (when you begin to feel sure 
both in mind and by sensation 
that you are developing a round, 
secure tone and a smooth vocal 
line), classic Italian songs may be 
used in study. Now you begin the 
phase of translating pure tech- 
nique into song. Up to now your 
vocalizing has been done on vowel 
sounds; now you must channel 
tone into the speech pattern of 
words, to acquire repertoire. 

Consonants, in singing, should 
be delayed until the last possible 
split-second consistent with clarity 
of enunciation. Sing on vowels; 
touch your consonants firmly but 
don’t anticipate them and don’t 
hold on to them. There was a time 
when I had difficulty with the Ger- 
man sound of CH. In seeking 
guidance on this problem, I was 
made to realize that I had an un- 
conscious tendency to anticipate 


the difficult sound. 


NE OF MY BEST training 

exercises was to sing the word 
trippingly, up and down my full 
scale. Use the whole word on each 
tone (your scale will become a 
series of triplets). This word gives 
you a splendid work-out in every 
difficult sound. The initial T forms 
the attack; the immediately fol- 
lowing R (the most difficult of all 
sounds to sing, especially for 
Americans who hardly ever really 
pronounce an R in normal speech) 
necessitates movement of the 
tongue, and extra care in projec- 
tion of tone; while P, NG, and L 
(all wedged in among short I 
sounds) provide marvelous exer- 
cise for the organs of speech. 


De WORRY unduly about 
vocal problems. Everyone 
has his own particular obstacles 
to surmount. A good teacher (with 
your mental and physical coopera- 
tion) can usually find a solution 
for your trouble. And Nature will 
contribute her share of vocal im- 
provement as you mature. A voice 
is usually at its best during the 
years of middle life. Then it has 
its full bloom in color—and the 
mind has sufficient experience to 
give the tone true emotional color. 
THe Enp 


TEACHING LITTLE FINGERS TO PLAY 
A book for the earliest beginner combining ROTE 
AND= NOTE; approach. cts.cs.scesssooacceetevssezey 60 cents 


THE FIRST GRADE BOOK 
The object of this book is to lay a clear, correct, 
and complete foundation for piano study...... $1.00 


THE SECOND GRADE BOOK see LOO 
THE THIRD GRADE BOOK ---- 1.00 
THE FOURTH GRADE BOOK - 1.00 
THE FIFTH GRADE BOOK 1.00 


NEW! TINY TECHNICS IN TUNEFUL FORM 
by John Thompson 

A very first book of Technic, designed to 

supplement any Preparatory or First Grade 

BOOS Pierssek acces cancessssinse tee ene steerer “ik, 


JOHN THOMPSON’S NOTE SPELLER .50 
JOHN THOMPSON’S SCALE SPELLER .60 
JOHN THOMPSON’S CHORD 

SPELLER. ......805s3:-4 2-4 it. eae. 
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CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


Dr. Luther A. Richman, Dean of Faculty 
Established 1867, Operated under auspices Cincinnati Institute of Fine Arts 
affiliated with University of Cincinnati. Complete school of music—Faculty of 
international reputation. Degrees, Diplomas, Certificates—dormitories, 10 acre 
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Bachelor of Music Degree, Master of Music Degree, Artist Diploma 
BERYL RUBINSTEIN, Mus. D., Director 3411 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, O. 


Charter Member of the National Association of Schools of Music 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC—CHICAGO 


Offers courses in all branches of music and dramatic art 


62nd year. Faculty of 135 artist teachers 
: Member of National Association of Schools of Music 
Send for a free catalog—Address: John R. Hattstaedt, Pres., 572 Kimball Bldg., Chicago | 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Founded 1867 by Dr. F. Ziegfeld RUDOLPH GANZ, President 
CONFERS DEGREES OF B.MUS., B.MUS.ED., M.MUS., M.MUS.ED. 
Member of North Central Association and National Association of Schools of Music 
All Branches of Music. Special Instruction for Children and Non-Professionals 
Address Registrar, 60 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 5, Illinois 


, 
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Preparatory, College, Special, and Graduate Departments. Courses leading to 
Bachelor of Music, Bachelor of Music Education, Master of Music, and Teacher's 
Certificates in Music and Theatre Arts. 

Rossetter Cole 
Dean 


Clarence Eidam 
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Edwin L. Stephen—Mogr., 306 South Wabash, Chicago 4, Illinois 
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Schulmerich does it again! 


Introduces NEW Instruments at low Prices! 


by the creators of 


The world renowned ‘“‘Carillonic Bells’’ 


Sdulmatronic UNIT BELL 


Does anything a $15,000 cast bell 
can do, yet it doesn’t require a 
tower. Provides tolling or swing- 
ing bell. Anyone can install ir— 
and play it. Also plays ‘‘Carillonic 
Bell” or standard records. Micro- 
phone can be attached. 


from 


$395.00" 


complete 


Sdubmatronic TOWER 
MUSIC SYSTEM 


The most compact system made. 
Reproduces perfectly the music 
of your organ, “‘Carillonic Bell’, 
and standard records. Clock 
device allows the prearranging 
of programs throughout day 
or week. More 
economical to 
buy than any 
similar instru- 
ment. No tower 
{is required. 


from $900.00" 


complete 


*F.O.B. Sellersville, Pa. 


Schulrcrioh Electronics, Inc., 


Sedulnatronie AUTO-BELL 


The most versatile fully automatic 
bell instrument ever made. Provides 
both swinging and tolling bells, with 
24-hour program clock and auto- 
matic control. Ideal for liturgical 
use of fine belltones. No tower 
required, 


from 


$1240.00* 


complete 


Saubmatiorie 25 BELLS 


FOR ORGAN AND TOWER 


The finest low price bell instrument 
with a full 25-note keyboard. Pro- 
duces harmonically-tuned bell 
carillon tones for the tower and 
the organ. Organist needs no 
special training. Complete control 
of volume and modulationis possi- 
ble regardless of organ volume— 
a feature ordinary organ chimes 
do not have. 


trom $995.00" 


complete 


282 CARILLON HILL, SELLERSVILLE, PA. 


Nenia Arnold Greve 


one of the distinguished Artist Voice 
Teachers of the Sherwood 
School, has recently been recognized 
by the Republic of Austria with 
award of the honorary title Professor 


of Music. 


Instruction from renowned 
teachers is available to talented stu- 
dents at Sherwood, from the begin- 


Music 


artist 


ning of their studies. Certificate, diploma, degree courses in 
piano, voice, violin, organ, cello, wind instruments, public 
school music, conducting, theory, composition. Dormitory 
accommodations at moderate cost. Courses for veterans un- 
der G.I. Bill of Rights. For free catalog, write Arthur Wild- 
man, Musical Director, 1014 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


SUMMER SESSION STARTS JUNE 19 


5, Illinois. 


— SHERWOOD 


MUSIC 
SCHOOL 


Member of National Association of Schools of Music 
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PIONEER OF CHURCH MUSIC 
(Continued from Page 18) 


Each section is enclosed in its own 
swell-box, and there is an addi- 
tional set of shutters for either side 
of the chancel. When Dr. Dickin- 
son designed the organ more than 
thirty years ago for the old church 
on Fifth Avenue he saw to it that 
the instrument had more mixtures 
and off-pitch stops than most 
organs of that period. When the 
organ was moved to the present 
location on Park Avenue, many 
more mixtures were added. 

Dr. Dickinson believes very 
much in a clarified ensemble, but 
he thinks that an organ should 
have every other warm sound so 
that all periods of music compo- 
sition can be played. A combina- 
tion of all the best styles should 
be the goal of organ building. In 
the twenties the pendulum did 
swing too far forward toward the 
romantic school and perhaps now 
it has swung too far toward the 
classical. He hopes that we shall 
arrive at the norm soon. The 
“woolly” flutes and “hooty” diapa- 
sons of the romantic school are 
as extreme as the screaming mix- 
tures of the classical. 

Dr. and Mrs. Dickinson have 
worked out a service at the Brick 
Church which follows the ancient 
Liturgies, always leading directly 
to one focal point. Every organist 
and choirmaster should have in 
his possession a copy of their 
book, “The Choirloft and the Pul- 
pit.” The pioneer work done on 
the Friday noon series for many 
years at the Brick Church on Fifth 
Avenue left its stamp on church 
music in this country. The crowds 


who came to the services numbered 
all sorts and conditions of people 
Many hundreds wrote letters of ap- 
preciation to the church and to 
Dr. Dickinson. . 


AT THE DICKINSONS’ Forti: 
eth Anniversary dinner, Dr. Mer 
rill paid them a poetic tribute: 

To Clarence and Helen, 
three cheers 
They’ve outlasted me 
several years 
The reason, you’ll find, 
I appeal to the mind, 
While they just 
appeal to the ears. 
In rebuttal, a defender of the Dick 
insons wrote the following to Dr. 
Merrill: 
Though the mind you address 
Every arrow we guess 
Must sometimes fall short 
of the mark. 
As dim the path grows, 
Music comforteth those 
Whom your sermons have 


left in the dark. 


DR. PAUL AUSTIN WOLF has§} 
summed up what the Dickinsons 
have done for church music i 
America: “They have taught us 
something about the joy of reli- 
gion. We have learned that reli- 
gion is not merely law, precept, 
and rule. It is also a delight. The 
Dickinsons have also taught us 
what the Holy Catholic Church 
really means. Through the univer- 
sal language of music they have 
taught us something about church 
unity.” 


@ Organist Hank Sylvern is 
a busy man as he manipu- 
lates three keyboards to 
provide suspense music for 
television thrillers. Via a 
“monitor” television set atop 
the electronic organ, Sylvern 
follows the performance. He 
wears earphones for cues 
from the control room. 
Spread open on music rack 
are both musical score and 
script for the performance. 
Sylvern must come in pre- 
cisely on cue with appropri- 
ate music, finding time to 
turn pages when the actors 
take over. He also must keep 
one eye on the studio clock. 
Otherwise, the job is simple. 


FOR TV THRILLERS 
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) When organ and piano are 
together for church services 
should play the prelude to 
hymns—the organist or the 
st? (2) Is it correct to play 
orelude together? (3) Some 
r the offertory to end as soon 
-e offering is taken; I prefer 
nish at my own pleasure. 


th is correct?—W. O. Y. 
JUR FIRST TWO questions 


to matters of individual pref- 
‘e. Playing together could be 
: effective, but if it is a new 
a or if there is any uncertainty 
tempo, etc., it might be well 
the organ to play alone in 
- to establish these factors 
erly. 

far as your third question 
again there is no hard and 
rule. If an anthem or vocal 
is rendered during the taking 
ie offering, it is practically 
tial that it be completed—the 
muity of the text would hardly 
it anything else. In the case 
a organ solo, the same prin- 
might properly be applied, 
ince it is much easier to 
- such a composition to an 
sr close, it would be quite in 
- to do so, and in this way 
1 a possibly embarrassing 
”* on the part of the ushers 
congregation. The custom of 
ocal church should serve to 
extent as a guide. Undoubt- 
-you have a fairly accurate 
cof the time required for the 
of the collection, and one 
‘on would be to select your 
sositions of such a length that 
d about fit in with the re- 
ed time. 


ong the notes on a recent 
n recital, I observed the fol- 
ig note: “The Christmas Tril- 
of the Choral Preludes,” 
ae Now Saviour of the Gen- 
” by Bach. Can you name 
three pieces for me? 


—J. T. 


HAVE NOT BEEN able to 
anything listed in the Bach Or- 
iterature specifically as the 
stmas Trilogy of the Choral 
des,” and do not know quite 


hich Choral Preludes this 
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Argan W) uestions 


Answered by FREDERICK PHILLIPS 


would refer. There are, of course, 
a number of Choral Preludes re- 
lating to the Christmas season, and 
it is possible the organist who 
made these notes had in mind a 
certain three of the more promi- 
nent ones. In the Peters and 
Kalmus editions of the Bach 
Choral Preludes this particular 
one, “Come Now Saviour of the 
Gentiles,” has three different ar- 
rangements; though we doubt if 
this is what is meant by the nota- 
tion in question. 


@ Can you give me the name and 
address of a builder of the old- 
fashioned reed organs, such as used 
in the home years ago?—H. W. S. 


MOST MANUFACTURERS in 
this field have either gone out of 
business, or taken up other lines. 
We are sending you the name of 
a firm making “folding” organs, 
and a couple of other firms from 
whom you may be able to procure 
used “parlor” organs. 


@ Would you suggest some books 
for a public library? —F.C. A. 


WE ASSUME THAT you refer 
to books on musical subjects, and 
are answering accordingly. The 
following we believe would be use- 
ful for you. Wallace Goodrich, 
“Organ in France,” (design and in- 
fluence) ; Albert Schweitzer, “J. S. 
Bach,” two volumes, sold sepa- 
rately; Sigmund Spaeth, “Great 
Symphonies,” “Common Sense of 
Music,” “Art of Enjoying Music,” 
“At Home with Music”; David 
Ewen, “Men and Women Who 
Make Music,” “Music for the Mil- 
lions”; Bauer & Peyser, “How 
Music Grew”; W. J. Baltzell, 
“Complete History of Music”; 
J. Francis Cooke, “Standard His- 
tory of Music,” “Musical Travel- 
ogues”; Hamilton, “Music Appre- 
ciation”; Swisher, “Music in Wor- 
ship”; Bos, “Well-Tempered Ac- 
companist”; McCoy, “Portraits of 
World’s Best Known Musicians”; 
Dickinson, “Music in the History 
of the Western Church”; Rutland 
Boughton, “Bach the Master”; 
John Tasker Howard, “Our Amer- 
ican Music”; A. T. Davison, “Prot- 
estant Church Music in America.” 


Above: Home Model Hammond Organ, used in more homes than any other organ — one 
of a complete line of 2-manual-and-pedal church and home organs starting at $1285*. 


magine! lou can CHOY Your OWN 


Hammond Organ for as litlle as 1285"! 


If you’ve had a longing to play thrill- 
ing music on a Hammond Organ of 
your own, now is the time to do some- 
thing about it! 


You can now own a Hammond Organ 
at the lowest cost in years. Prices start 
at $1285.* 

Whether you know music or not 
doesn’t matter. In less than a month 
you can learn to play the Hammond 
Organ. This is the instrument that in- 
spires you to play, with thousands of 
rich, beautiful tones at your command 
to help you interpret any music of 
your choosing. There is a Hammond 
Organ for any sized living room. 


Learn to play the Hammond Organ 

in less than a month! 
You needn’t know music. In fact, you 
need never have had any musical ex- 
perience at all. Yet you can learn to 
play at least half a dozen simple melo- 
dies acceptably on the Hammond Organ 
in less than a month. Thousands of 
owners have already done it. It’s easier 
than you think. 


FIAMMOND ORGAN 


MUSIC'S MOST GLORIOUS VOICE 


Hammond Instrument Company 


4210 W. Diversey Ave., Chicago 39, Illinois 


Without obligation, please send me information on the 


following Hammond Organ models: 


(0 Spinet Model 
010 Home Model 


HINT RISA yao cagng has ad es chy es -Xt oes bcadaseas 30s iat sbiacoanPassiedcesdhve setts raaiine scares i 
BRO Teta eave fee nina sahstnicansoaidicciacsaansisdacdstncsthncnsddahuenn 
Red EW csershaaccarsrctecspeceeseonststarsar P.O. Zone........ State 


OJ Church Model 
(J Concert Model 


Prices start at $1285*— 
less than many fine pianos! 

Each time you play your Hammond 
Organ you are thrilled anew by its al- 
most endless variety of lovely tones. 
And still a Hammond Organ costs less 
than you’d pay for many fine pianos. 
Liberal terms at most dealers. 


A Hammond Organ 
looks at home in your home! 
You can select one of several models of 
the Hammond Organ that will fit beau- 
tifully into your living room. No spe- 
cial installation is needed. Just plug it 
into an electric outlet and play. The 
Hammond Organ is the only organ in 
the world that never needs tuning.+ 


Don’t wait — mail the coupon today! 
Be sure to visit your dealer, where you 
can see and hear the Hammond Organ. 
Spend an hour with this most glorious 
of all instruments, proved by years of 
service in many thousands of homes 
and churches all over the country. For 
more details and your dealer’s name, 
mail the coupon. 


' 
' 
1 
! 
1 CHURCH MODEL, used in 
) more than 18,000 churches. 
i) 
1 
! 
' 
1 


Concert Model has 32-note 
AGO pedal keyboard and an 
additional +Pedal Solo Unit, 

tunable to preference by 
the organist. 


*f.0.b. Chicago. Prices include 
i Federal excise tax which is 
rebated to churches. 


A Place for Everything 


AVE you ever heard about 

places for everything we want 
to keep? Of course you have, and 
many, many times. “A place for 
everything and everything in its 
place” is merely a short way of 
saying that if we have a certain 
place to keep each one of our be- 
longings we can always find them 
when we want them. And you 
know how it is—people often want 
things in a great hurry. If things 
are in place they can easily be 
found, even in a hurry. When we 
do not want them they will be safe 
and out of the way until they are 
needed. 

But, even though you do know 
all about it, how well do you carry 
out the proverb? Are your music 
books always kept in their own 
place, safely out of other people’s 
way when you are not using them? 
Or do they get “mixed up” with 
other music books, or with maga- 
zines and newspapers? Is your ex- 
ercise book always kept with your 
pieces, so that you can find all 
your music when you start to prac- 


tice? Is your notebook or assign- 
ment book kept with them, too, or 
has it fallen behind the piano? 

Do you keep a nice, sharp pen- 
cil in a certain place, so you can 
write the scale or triads, or what- 
ever your teacher told you to 
write? Or do you have to spend 
some time hunting a pencil? And 
then, when you find one, does it 
need to be sharpened? 

Do you know where you can 
“Jay your hands” on a soft duster, 
to dust the piano when it needs, or 
to clean the keyboard? Or do you 
have to hunt for one, and then 
give up the dusting job because 
you could not find anything to dust 
with? 

Do you keep your music case in 
a certain place, so there will be no 
delay when you are getting ready 
to go to your lesson? 

How much time do you think 
might be wasted hunting things 
each week? Think it over and then 
say, “Yes, I'll have a place for 
everything and keep everything in 
its place.” 


QUIZ No. 51 


(Keep score. One hundred is perfect) 


1. What is meant by molto piu 
mosso? (5 points) 

2. Who wrote more piano so- 
natas, Haydn or Mozart? 
(15 points) 

3. Which of the following com- 
posers was born after 1850: 
MacDowell, Grieg, Puccini, 
Gurlitt, Stephen Foster? (20 
points ) 

4. Name two musicians, the hus- 

band a composer, his wife a 
pianist of note who played his 
compositions in concert? (15 
points ) 

5. Is the triad of D-flat, F, A, 


major, minor, augmented or 
diminished? (5 points) 

6. Who wrote Waltz of the 
Flowers? (10 points) 

7. What is the name of the com- 
poser pictured on this page? 
(10 points) 

8. What is a whole-tone scale? 
(10 points) 

9. What is the leading tone in 

the scale whose dominant 

chord is F-sharp, A-sharp, 

C-sharp? (5 points) 

Which is faster, allegro or 

allegretto? (5 points) 

(Answers on next page) 
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The Musical Problem Child 
BY WILLIAM J. MURDOCH 


HO would have suspected 
that this little German boy, 
playing with his toy soldiers and 
arranging them just so—first this 
way and then that—was display- 
ing the constructive imagination 
that later produced some of the 
world’s greatest music? And who 
would have suspected that, through 
no fault of his own, he would 
become a “problem child?” 
Certainly not the boy himself, 
nor his father. The latter was a 
musician of rather ordinary ability 
and he did not want a composer 
for a son. Just so long as he could 
be made musician enough to enter- 
tain the theater patrons and diners 
and merrymakers, that would be 
good enough. 


Whose picture is this? 


So the father taught his young- 
ster as much as he could, then 
turned him over to a professional 
instructor. The boy, now seven, 
was to learn piano. That was the 
first problem. 

“I do not expect you to make a 
virtuoso of him,” the father told 
the teacher in so many words. 
“Just teach him to play as well as 
you do.” 

Teach him? He could hardly re- 
strain him. For the boy learned 
quickly. But now came another 
problem. The child insisted upon 
trying to compose music, instead 
of confining himself to the good 
works already written. 

And before very long another 
problem popped up. After two 
years the teacher could teach this 
amazing boy nothing more. So he 
pleaded with another teacher, one 
of far greater skill and learning, 
to carry on with the lessons. Some- 
thing must be done! Surely, such 


| 
genius must be developed! | 
Finally arrangements wer 
made for the boy to continue hig’ | 
studies under the new teacher 
Soon he was ready for a little cor | 
cert. And now here was another § 
problem! For in the audience was” : 
an impresario whose imagination § 
was fired by the boy’s playing. : 
asked the father’s permission to. 
take the boy on an American to 
The father was willing; th 
teacher was not. The agent argue¢ 
the father argued, the teacher a 
gued. The boy had a brilliant ca 
reer before him. Why spoil it by 
concert tour which, at this time 
could do him no good? The life 
time of musical accomplishmen 
ahead was more important the 
money now. 
The teacher’s eloquence finalk 
won. The American tour was fo 
gotten. The boy resumed his study 
ing. He began to wrestle with prob 
lems of his own making—the com 
position that would tell the wor 
there was such a musician as Jo 
hannes Brahms. 


Enigma 


By Marion Benson Matthews 


1 


My first is in BIRCH, but is not — 
PINE; 
My second’s in COARSE, but never if 
FINE; 
My third is in SONNET, but is not i 
ODE; 
My fourth is in HOUSE, but not i 
ABODE; 
My fifth is in TRUMPET, but is not ii 
HORN; 
My sixth is in FLOWER, but is not ii 
THORN. 


2 


My first is in SING, but never i 
CHANT; 

My second’s in TREE, but is not i 
PLANT; 

My third is in QUARTER, but is not ii 
TRILL. 

My fourth is in MOUNTAIN, but i 
not in HILL; 

My fifth is in WAGNER, but is not i 
EISZ Ds ; 

My sixth is in CLOUD, but never : 
MIST. 


| 
| 


My whole spells the names of a girl a 


a boy, ; 
And titles an opera that we all enj 


Answers to Enigma: 1, Hansel, 2, G 
the Opera: Hansel and Gretel. 
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Special Poetry Contest 


This month JUNIOR ETUDE conducts its sixth annual con- 
st in original poetry. The poems may be of any length or 
yle, but must, of course, relate in some way to music. 

Follow the usual contest rules which appear below, and 
emember the closing date. Results will appear in a later issue. 

Any one may enter, whether a subscriber or not—even if 
ot a good poet! So, let’s have a nice, big contest. 


Letter Box 


replies to Letters on this page 
ye of Junior Etude, and they 
e forwarded to the writers. 


Junior Erupe: 
.d your magazine every month but 
yes too late for me to enter the 
s. My mother is a piano teacher 
tve had music since I was a baby. 
piano and ’cello and play in two 
ras. I would be interested in 
x from other music students. 
Carol Nelson (Age 15), 
British Columbia 


Junior Erupe: 

ike the Junior ETupE so much we 

ardly wait for it to come. Our 

i: gives us parties and prizes for 

»st practice. We are enclosing a 

: of some of the members of our 

>» Music Club. 

Evelyn Grahm (Age 12), 
Virginia 


» Music Club, Rose Hill, Virginia 
lle Smith, Velma Jaynes, Roverta 
on, Peggy Lou Shirrell, Estelle 
itd, Betty Lu Testerman, Bobby 
on, Roberta Neal Caldiron, Olen 


be 


» mention. 


Dear Junior EtupeE: 

I have subscribed to Erupe for some 
time and it has helped me very much in 
my musical studies. Being an avid 
reader, I do not mind the magazine com- 
ing to me late, as it does here. I am an 
advanced piano student and hope to 
become a concert pianist. I would be 
very much pleased to hear from other 
lovers of music. 

From your friend, 
Evelyn Coronel (Age 16) 
Philippine Islands 


Results of November 
“Thanksgiving Story” 
Essay Contest 
Prize Winners: 


Class A, Agnes Shields (Age 16), 
Long Island. 

Class B, Roberta Barsky (Age 12), 
New York. 

Class C, Joan Delmore (Age 9), 


Wisconsin. 


Honorable Mention for Essays: 


Dolores Conovan, Mary Bell Smith, Nadine Glau- 
berman, Mary Theresa Gregory, Joyce Turnbull, 
Anita Carver, Fred Turner, Hilda Jameson, Agatha 
Conners, Paul Matthews, Edna Witman, Jeanne 
Brander, Aileen Laws, Rosita Mendoza, Lester 
Schwartz, Marian Turner, Edith Jackson, Doris 
Holmes, Walter Gardner, Thelma Brock, Arline 
Knight. 


Answers to Quiz 

1, Much more motion (faster); 2, 
Haydn; 3, MacDowell (1861) ; Puccini 
(1858); 4, Robert Schumann, and his 
wife, Clara; 5, augmented; 6, Tchaikov- 
sky; 7, Johannes Brahms; 8, a scale, 
neither major nor minor, which pro- 
ceeds entirely by whole tones, or whole 
steps; 9, A-sharp; 10, allegro. 


JUNIOR ETUDE CONTEST 


nior Etude will award three attractive prizes each month for 
ineatest and best stories or essays and for answers to puzzles. 
‘test is open to all boys and girls under eighteen years of age. 
Class A—15 to 18 years of age; Class B—12 to 15; 

Class C—under 12 years. 


ames of prize winners will appear on this page in a future issue 
e ETUDE. The thirty next best contributors will receive honor- 


ut your name, age and class in which you enter on upper left 
ser of your paper and put your address on upper right corner of 
paper. Write on one side of paper only. Do not use typewriters 
do not have anyone copy your work for you. 


ssay must contain not over one hundred and fifty words and 
be received by JUNIOR ETUDE, BRYN MAWR, PENNSYL- 
MIA, on or before the first of April. See special poetry contest 


ne top of this page. 
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TAKE THE CHORE OUT OF 
TEACHING 


Sustain your students’ interest through the use of melodies they hear every 
day on radio, television and records. 


Introduce them to the 


CHAPPELL SHOWCASE FOR PIANO 


A new series of familiar melodies in rich-sounding, easy-to-play settings for 


piano by Louis C. Singer. 
FALLING IN LOVE WITH LOVE 


| CAN'T GET STARTED WITH YOU 
I'LL FOLLOW MY SECRET HEART 


IN THE STILL OF THE NIGHT 


I'VE GOT YOU UNDER MY SKIN 
ORCHIDS IN THE MOONLIGHT 


SMOKE GETS IN YOUR EYES 
STRANGE MUSIC 

THEY DIDN'T BELIEVE ME 
YOU'LL NEVER WALK ALONE 


Richard Rodgers 
Vernon Duke 
Noel Coward 
Cole Porter 
Cole Porter 
Vincent Youmans 
Jerome Kern 
Wright-Forrest 
Jerome Kern 


Richard Rodgers 


Price .50 each 


* 


* 


CHAPPELL & CO., Inc. 


Crawford Music Corp.—Gershwin Pub. Corp.—T. B. Harms, Inc.—Williamson Music, Inc. 
RKO Building—Rockefeller Center—New York 20, New York 


For Exceptional 


Supplementary 


Piano Teaching Material— 


THE GOTHAM CLASSICS 


A series of outstanding works 


from well-established 


contemporary 


sources, arranged and simplified for piano by Henry Levine and others. 


Partial Listing 


LET'S DO IT 
LIMEHOUSE BLUES 

LIZA 

LOVE NEST 

LOVER, COME BACK TO ME 
MAN I LOVE 

MARCH OF THE MUSKETEERS 
MARCH OF THE TOYS 
MEMORIES 

MEMORY LANE 
MOONBEAMS 

MY BUDDY ~ 

MY HERO 

MY ISLE OF GOLDEN DREAMS 
NIGHT AND DAY 

OH LADY BE GOOD 

ONE ALONE 


ONE KISS 

PLAY GYPSIES—DANCE GYPSIES 

POOR BUTTERFLY 

RHAPSODY IN BLUE 

RIFF SONG 

ROMANCE 

ROMANY LIFE 

ROSE-MARIE 

SERENADE (Romberg) 

SHADOW WALTZ 

SILVER MOON 

SMILES 

SMILIN' THROUGH 

SOFTLY, AS IN A MORNING SUN- 
RISE 

SOMEBODY LOVES ME 

SOME DAY (Herbert) 

SOMEONE TO WATCH OVER ME 


SOMEWHERE A VOICE IS CALLING 
And Many More 


Price 


50c 


Each Net 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS HOLDING CORPORATION 


Harms, 


Inc.—M. Witmark & Sons—Remick Music Corp.—New 


World Music Corp. 
619 West 54th Street—New York 19, N. Y. 


YOUR VOCAL PROBLEM 
(Continued from Page 19) 


there seems to be muscular inter- 


What shall I do? 


ference. 
FIND a sood teacher. 


@ How does one eliminate breathi- 
ness in a soprano or alto voice? 


YOU ARE NOT maintaining a 


firm support under your tones. 


@® / have a quite talented pupil 
with a deviated septum which 
bends slightly into her left nostril. 
Will straightening this nasal sep- 


tum by improve 


breathing and tone? 


operation 


THAT COULD ONLY be de- 


cided by her doctor. 


® Two years ago I had an infected 
throat and lost my voice because 
of it. To date it has not returned 
and I am in G@espair of ever sing- 
ing again. My doctor assured me 
I would sing again after his treat- 
ment was finished, but so far | 
cannot. head 
freely from side to side nor hold 
it very straight. | was a coloratura 
soprano with a range from F be- 


low middle C to B flat above high 


I cannot move my 


Success ——_——— 
UCCESS 


her 


C. lt was brilliant with beautiful 
tone quality and I was being 
trained for opera. | know my voice 
is still there because it comes back 
once in a while, but most of the 
time it is a little which 
sounds strained and out of place. 
I have tried all sorts of sprays and 
without Can't 
you please help me? 


voice 


solutions SUCCESS. 


I WOULD ADVISE seeing an- 


other throat specialist. 


@ / am 16 years old, a lyric col- 
oratura soprano with a range from 
E to C”. In certain coloratura 
selections I find that giving less 


support to the tone makes | 

voice more flexible. At the 5 

time this prevents my lower t@ 
from carrying. Is it correcth 
remedy this by giving the loml 
tones a more dramatic or dai 
quality? If not, how else cal 
strengthen the lower register 
coloratura passages? In lyric | 
sages my lower tones seem to cé 
satisfactorily. 

IT IS NOT CORRECT to ¢ 
your lower notes a heavy, dan 
quality, and it will not ineré 
their carrying The 0 
way is to work more on the f 
support of all your tones. 


power. 


Your Key to 


A Teacher's 6 Diploma 
VA Bachelor’ s Degree 


rea fer Knowledg G 


N MUS 


In Your Spare Time at Home 


CONSERVATORY-TRAINED MUSICIANS COMMAND BETTER INCOMES 
YOU CAN OBTAIN THIS TRAINING AT HOME THROUGH THE . 


University Extension Conservatory 


SINCE 1903, THE WORLD'S FINEST HOME STUDY CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC = LP 
CONSIDER THESE ADVANTAGES EON 


Degree of Bachelor of Music 
—Diplomas through extension 
courses by noted teachers. 


Our Extension Method—Prepares 
you for better positions through 
study at your convenience. 


Work 


Previous 


using your spare time. 


The highest type of Musical Training by Extension Methods, as developed and perfected by the Univer- 


sity Extension Conservatory, is not an experiment, not a make-shift, 


but has proven its value and 


soundness in the careers of thousands of musicians and teachers who owe their success entirely to the 
personalized and painstaking coaching of this great Conservatory. Partial listing of courses below: 


CHORAL CONDUCTING:—Brand new course 


includes all the modern techniques—even radio 
broadcasting. 


NORMAL PIANO:—Especially designed for 
teachers or future teachers. Treats and solves 
every problem of the progressive teacher. 


ARRANGING:—A|| the tricks of modern arrang- 
ing drawn from the experiences of the biggest 
"“name' arrangers in the country. 


EAR TRAINING:—Designed to give you the 
ability to read at sight, to transpose and to 
transcribe. Invaluable training for vocal or in- 
strumental work. 


HARMONY:—Written by two of the finest 
theorists in the country. Simple, yet thorough 
in every way. From basic fundamentals right 
through to Counterpoint and Orchestration. 


HISTORY:—A modern course including all types 
of music from ancient origins to 20th Century. 
Interesting and analytical—not a dull collection 
of facts. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC:—Fits you for actual 
work in the school room. Our model lessons de- 
velop originality and give you an excellent guide 
for teaching others. 


University EXTENSION ConsERVATORY 


28 EAST JACKSON BLVD. 


(DEPT. A-694) CHICAGO 4, 


Evaluated—Ad- 


vanced credits easily earned by 


<<< a a re re 


Let Us Show You How—Catalog 
and illustrated lessons sent with- 
out obligation to you. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY, Dept. AS 
28 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Illinois 

Please send me catalog, sample lessons and full info 

tion regarding course I have marked with an X below. 


1 Piano, Teacher’s Normal Course [] Voice | 
] Piano, Student’s Course (J Choral Conducting) 
(1 Public School Mus.—Beginner’s [] Clarinet 

[Public School Mus.—Supervisor’s [] Dance Band Arrang 
[] Advanced Composition (J Violin 

(7 Ear Training & Sight Singing ] Guitar 

CJ History and Analysis of Music [] Mandolin 


] Saxophone 
(1 Double Counterpoi 


C] Harmony 
[-j Cornet—Trumpet 


(] Professional Cornet—Trumpet C] Banjo 
Name. «: xj0, 53. dela as Hetelane tole eles aeons ae Age... 
Street (NOM sew so as 5 09 crop Swipe pia Se ee ete aie eee q 
os ete oe RET Ae Gitte, ais oa. 
Are you teaching now?........ If so, how many pupils h 
VOUL slasmer ..Do you hold a Teacher's Certificate?.... 
TL3 Have you Deus Hormony:tis sd) 04» Would you like to 
the Degree’ of Bachelor of Music? oie sis. sre panes cele & 
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TATIGORSKY 


use Koodlach Polish 


. . « Now available 


veloped by A. Koodlach during his life- 
ne, this Beis and varnish preservative 
ances the beauty of your string instru- 


ain is brought out, preserved and pro- 
sted. Used in our own workshop on the 
brid's finest instruments. 


der your 1'/2 oz. bottle NOW. 


Postpaid $ 1 .00 


B. KOODLACH (since 1910) 
7401/2 N. La Cienega Bivd., 
Los Angeles 48, Calif. 


as Your Child 


he advantage of piano study with 
a member of the 


NATIONAL GUILD 
of PIANO: TEACHERS 


goal of achievement for every student 
juitable to his age and advancement. 
(NOT A CONTEST) 
The Better Teachers Are Members 
Chapters in every large music center 
FOR INFORMATION WRITE 


IRL ALLISON, M. A. 


FOUNDER AND PRESIDENT 


ox 1113 AUSTIN, TEXAS 


Bt Tuc eno 
‘Free NEW Sa 
ANTHEM tice) 
noir Directors, Ministers — 
Send for your free octavo at 
fend choir book catalog containing a 
jlist of new anthems, standard anthems, 4 


bgospel hymn anthems, etc. a 
SEND TODAY! 
he RODEHEAVER HALL-MACK ee 


CHOIR CATALOG DEPARTMENT 


| 114 Ninth St. ¢ Winona Lake, Ind. 


e 
30 E. Adams St.—Chicago 3, Ill. 


Bows, Repairs, etc. 


vecialists in Violins, 
“TABLISHED IN 1874. WRITE FOR CATALOG 
dblishers of ''VIOLINS and VIOLINISTS" 


$2.50 per year—Specimen Copy 35¢. 


JOHN MARKERT & CO. 

{ WEST I5TH ST., NEW YORK I1, N. Y. 
VIOLINS OLD & NEW 
Expert Repairing. Send for Catalog 


IRARE VIOLINS ° 


$50 up. Send For New List e 


FRANCIS DRAKE BALLARD 
50 Chippewa Road — Tuckahoe, N. Y. @ 
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returning to the third position on 
the first note of the next measure. 
A little diminuendo at the end of 
29 will help to enhance the cre- 
scendo in 30. It must be kept in 
mind that the forte in 31 is only 
forte, and not fortissimo. Some 
violinists like to tear their passion 
to tatters in this passage, but to 
do so is a serious error of taste. 
The passage should be played with 
a full tone, but also with an aris- 
tocratic restraint. Use of the third 
finger on the high G is recom- 
mended for the sake of an im- 
proved tone quality. The diminu- 
endo should start on the fifth beat 
of 32 and continue to a pianissimo 
on the last note of 34. 

Because of the high register, 35 
can begin with a down bow, espe- 
cially as no crescendo is called 
for in 35 or 36. There is a siight 


crescendo in 37, but the real in- 


tensification is on the long C, as 
it was in 23 and 24. The follow- 
ing fingering and bowing is rec- 


ommended for 35-38: 


The diminuendo begins on the 
fourth beat of 38 and goes to a 
piano, not a pianissimo, at the be- 
ginning of 40, when there is an 
immediate short crescendo. There 
is a similar effect in 41. It must 
be carefully noted that these are 
two crescendi, not one crescendo 
extending over two measures. The 
sudden piano in 42 is effective and 
should continue to 44, Measures 
44-47 duplicate 40-43 one octave 
lower and should be played with 
the same expression, except that 
there is no piano in 46. This meas- 
ure and the next can be played 
with a fairly full, mezzo-forte tone, 
if a diminuendo is made at the 
end of 47. Meastires 48-49 should 
flow along quietly and with no 
perceptible expression except for 
a slight, very slight, rubato in the 
second half of 49. 


ONCERNING the middle sec- 

tion of this Andante we have 
it on Joachim’s authority—and he 
certainly was in a position to know 
—that a very slight increase in 
tempo is permissible. A tempo of 
d.100. would be about right. 


Quite apart from questions of 
musical interpretation, this section 
contains technical problems that 
can be solved only by painstaking 
practice. First comes the matter of 
accurate intonation—difficult to 
achieve in 64 to 70. Then there 
is the perfect evenness of the slow 
tremolo to be attained. These 
thirty-seconds must be played 
strictly in time. Finally, it is essen- 
tial to keep a sustained, singing 
quality in the melodic line, a qual- 
ity quite undisturbed by the moy- 
ing notes in the lower voice. This 
means that there must be gently 
more bow-pressure on the upper 
string than on the lower. The six- 
tenths i in the melody must always 
be sustained, not played as if they 
were disconnected thirty-seconds. 
For the sake of the phrasing in- 
herent in the music, it is well to 
bow 55-57, and similar passages, 
as follows (the tremolo has been 
omitted to save space) : 


fee SS == 


etc. 


The sixteenths on the last beat of 
each measure should always be 
taken with separate bows. 

The crescendo in 58-60, leading 
to a real fortissimo in 61, is the 
only thoroughly dramatic utter- 
ance in the movement—it must be 
played with the utmost fire and 
élan. For the sake of tonal equal- 
ity it is well to bow the sixteenths 
in 58-59 separately. There should 
be no break between the final A- 
sharp octave and the E octave in 
61; that is to say, the bow cannot 
be lifted from the string. The shift 
between these two octaves must be 
made rapidly and with confidence; 
a noticeable slide destroys the ef- 
fect of the entire passage. 


THE SOLO ENTRANCE in 62 
should be genuinely piano, for it 
forms a moving contrast with the 
preceding passage. The three 
eighths in 63 are better taken with 
separate bows and must be com- 
pletely sustained. The forte en- 
trance in 64 should not be vio- 
lently attacked: the singing qual- 
ity of the melody must be the first 
musical consideration. The piano 
at the beginning of 66 can be pre- 
ceded by a quick diminuendo on 

(Continued on Page 59) 


Lamont 
School of Music 


announces 


Summer School 


Master Classes 


June 19 to July 22 
(First Term) 


—ar— 
ALEXANDER RAAB 


eminent piano pedagogue— 
many renowned students. Class 
in Interpretation and Piano Lit- 
erature; Private Instruction. 


FLORENCE LAMONT 
HINMAN 


teacher of 
artists. Voice 
Instruction. 


JOHN C. KENDEL 


distinguished past president of 
the Music Educators’ National 
Conferences. Guest chairman 
Music Education department, 
Chicago Musical College. Semu- 
nar in Music Education. 


OPERA WORKSHOP 


Directed by Virginia Sledge and 
Edwin Levy. Western premiere 
of Jan Meyerwitz’s Simoon; 
Amelia goes to the Ball 
(Menotti). 


nationally-known 
Clinic, Private 


— 


REGULAR FACULTY includ- 
ing first chair men of the Denver 
Symphony Orchestra. 


— 


Work for credit in a nationally 
accredited school while enjoying 
the scenic splendors of Colorado, 
the Central City opera, Red 
Rocks Symphony Concerts and 
other attractions. A _ limited 
number of scholarships are 
available. 


Write for the special 
summer bulletin: 


——_ 


LAMONT 
SCHOOL of MUSIC 


UNIVERSITY OF DENVER 


909 Grant Street Denver, Colorado 
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Just Released! 


Classic 


Italian Songs 
Volume II 


Mabelle Glenn 
and 
Bernard U. Taylor 


Fifteen works carefully selected from the greatest 
Italian masters 


Italian and English texts 


Program notes and interpretive coaching 


EDITED BY 


Guide to Italian pronunciation 
Medium High or Medium Low editions 


$1.25 


AU ELL-TEMPERED anti tiee 
ACCOMPANI ST As told to 


ASHLEY PETTIS by 
COENRAAD V. BOS 


"Accompanist to music's immortals" 
THE CRITICS ARE SAYING.... 


“We commend (this book) to all accompanists, singers, and dey- 
otees of the lied. . . . Sets forth so much valuable information.” 
SATURDAY REVIEW OF LITERATURE 
“Its pages are sprinkled with ideas and suggestions that no 
singer or accompanist can afford to ignore.” 
LOS ANGELES TIMES 
“Offers many useful pointers.” 
MUSICAL AMERICA 


HELEN TRAUBEL SAYS in her Foreword— 
THE WELL-TEMPERED ACCOMPANIST is of unique 


value to everyone interested in the art of song, on both sides of 
the footlights.” 


THEODORE PRESSER CO., Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


Please send ———— copies at $1.25 each of 


CLASSIC ITALIAN SONGS Vol. Il 


[ 4381-41000 Medium High C] 4831-41001 Medium Low 
NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY & STATE 


CJ I enclose $ 


Wood Whasic 


Warne Medern vein 


Three Compositions for Piano by 


PAUL SARGENT 


110-40069 235 


[) Charge my account $ 


® Promenade 


**Fascinating 
rhythm” 


‘Haunting, 
melancholy”’ 


Turbulent, 
restless”’ 


THEODORE PRESSER CoO., Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
Please send the following PAUL SARGENT works 


[] PROMENADE—$.35 [] THE SEA—$.60 

L] NIGHT SONG—$.30 [] ENTIRE SUITE—$1.25 
NAME 
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CITY & STATE 


0 I enclose $ (0 Charge my account $ 


-o 
00 


te ee eee eee ee eee eee 


THEODORE PRESSER CoO., Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


Please send ———— copies at $2.50 each of 


THE WELL-TEMPERED ACCOMPANIST 
NAME 
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CITY & STATE. 
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Send for 
a FREE copy of the NEW CATALOG 
of PRESSER-DITSON-CHURCH publications 


Each item a best seller! 
Over 12,000 selections for 


PIANO ORCHESTRA ENSEMBLES 
ORGAN CHORUS TRANSCRIPTIONS 
VOICE SOLOS ARRANGEMENTS 
BAND DUETS 


In line with our NEW home in Bryn Mawr, our 
NEW President and organization, our NEW  poli- 
ctes—we have compiled a NEW catalog of our most 
popular numbers and those we stock of other pub- 
lishers. Lists music of every description to fit every 
music need! 


SEND FOR YOUR FREE COPY TODAY! 


THEODORE PRESSER CO., Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
Please send me a FREE copy of the NEW 
PRESSER - DITSON - CHURCH Catalog 
NAME 


ADDRESS. 


CITY & STATE 
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last beat of 65. Measure 66 
start really softly; therefore 
oloist should endeavor to play 
iccompanying tremolo pianis- 
. This calls for an adjustment 
ow pressure 
than on the E) even more 
itive than has been required 
the earlier passages in this 
on. 
yne crescendo in 66 should build 
> the first beat of 69, and not, 
}; usually indicated, reach its 
ax at the beginning of the pre- 
's measure. Many violinists de- 
the first note of 69 from the 
of the phrase. This comes 
1 a misunderstanding of the 
cal idea. There should be no 
k here: the long phrase from 
and of 64 to the end of 70, in 
of its varied dynamics, 
Id be taken, as it were, in one 
ith. The ending of this phrase, 
he fourth and fifth beats of 
should be hardly audible, but 
must be heard. In 71-72 it is 
to use the same bowing as in 
7. The entrance in 71 may 
t with a little more volume of 
than is usually, associated 
a piano indication—it could 
a singing mezzo-piano—pro- 
d that a diminuendo is made 
ne fifth beat of 72. The inten- 
ation of tone required for 73- 
must not be exaggerated—the 
ax of emotional intensity was 
hed in 61—but these measures 
ald nevertheless be played with 
‘Il, intense tone, the repetition 
‘the phrase being given some- 
it more emphasis than’ was 
m to the first statement. The 
1 A in 74 needs a decided 
ss in recognition of its impor- 
‘e as the heart of the phrase. 
ether these A’s in 74 are taken 
che A string or the E may be 
‘to the individual player to de- 
The slow trill in thirds, 


———EEEEEEEEEEE———— 
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74-75, should be played not too 
softly, so that the crescendo need 
not be unduly stressed. The imita- 
tive passage, 75-76, is better if 
taken much more softly. 


WE COME NOW to the most 
imaginative passage in the An- 
dante, and certainly the most dif- 
ficult to play artistically—the tran- 
sition back to the original theme 
of the movement. The player’s aim 
should be to make this transition 
by means of a delicately applied 
diminuendo which dies away to 
a pianissimo, and not at all notice- 
able ritardando. At most, a barely 
perceptible calando may be made 
to bring back the original tempo. 
In other words, the tempo in 78 
should not be slower than in 79. 
The melodic line, from the A in 
76 to the F eatural in 78, should 
be felt as though each note were a 
blessing gently influencing the 
music towards its home. In meas- 
ure 78, the last two D’s are better 
taken with the second finger, so 
that the F may be taken with the 
third, thus avoiding a slide. 

The phrase 79-82 should be 
played pianissimo, without any ex- 
pression except for its inherent 
tenderness. The fingering in 79 is 
the same as that given for 9. Meas- 
ures 83-86 are the same as 35-38 
and should be played with the 
same fingering, bowing, and ex- 
pression. The long C in 88 is bet- 
ter played up bow; therefore it is 
well to take the first two notes of 
87 down bow and the third note 
up bow. A similar change of bow- 
ing is recommended in 90, where 
the first two notes should be taken 
up bow and the third down. The 
phrase from 89 to the first note 
of 95 calls for a round and full, 
though not a “big” tone. The 
echoing phrase, 95-98, because of 
its higher register, can be taken 
with a lighter tone, a noticeable 
diminuendo being made in 98. 

From 99 to the end of the move- 
ment, the music should flow tran- 
quilly onward, with little expres- 
sion except that provided by a 
beautiful, singing tone. A cre- 


_ scendo in 100 would be an error. 


For an artistic performance of 
this Andante the player needs four 
qualities: true intonation, a lyric 
tone, good taste, and a sensitive 
imagination. In this movement the 
essential quality of the violin is at 
its best. 

THE END 
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are available now. 


Price each, $1.00 


Book One is the Beginner's 


book and includes some pre- 
paratory grade | work. 


et ee 


Book Two is entirely grade |. 
(Book Three (grade 11/2) 
will be ready soon.)_ 

Send for free leaflet contain- 

ing Sample Pages and List of 

Contents of Book One and 

Book Two, The LEILA FLET- 

CHER PIANO COURSE. 


MONTGOMERY MUSIC INC. 


130 East Main Street 
Rochester 4, New York 
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ADVANCE OF PUBLICATION SALE 


These books are now in preparation. 
The low Cash Prices apply only to single 
copy orders. Delivery (postpaid) when 


ready. 


Use coupon on next page. 


Assembly Band Book—For Elemen- 
tary Bands 415-41000.Gordon .40 


Child Brahms 410-41014 
Coit & Bampton ....... 25 


Church Organist's Golden Treasury 
Volume Il 433-41003 — Pfat- 
teicher & Davison 


Ditson Album of Organ and Piano 
Duets 433-41002 ...Stoughton .70 
Favorite Pieces and Songs 
430-41005 
First Easter 410-41013 ....Richter .40 
High School Harmonies 410-4101} 
King .40 


Invitation to Band Arranging 
A37-4)00leeoe: .te Leidzen 3.50 


Matchless Morn 412—41004. .Stairs .30 


More Stunts for the Piano 


4L0=41010' 0. Ha a208. Richter .25 
Mother Goose in Noteland 
43041004 .. euetaee Perry .40 


Opera Repertoire for Coloratura 
Soprano 411-41002 ..Pe'letier 3.00 


Organ Compositions with Chimes 
413—41003'0 5 tea ee Kinder .50 


Partners at the Keyboard 


410-41012 .......... Ketterer .35 
Second Solovox Album 413-41002 
Finke .70 
Short Etudes with Ornaments 
430-41006 ............ Robyn .40 


Ten Arias from the Cantatas of 
J. S. Bach 433-41004 


Pfatteicher & Ames ........ 1.25 
Twenty-Four Miniature Studies 
110-40122 ........... Lemont .40 


415-—41000 
ASSEMBLY BAND BOOK 


A First Book for Elementary Bands 
Compiled and Arranged 
by Philip Gordon 
Standard, popular, and _ original 
compositions suitable for elementary 
bands. 


This collection will be published 
in 16 books with parts for: C Flute; 
B-flat Clarinet A; B-flat Clarinet B; 
B-flat Cornet A; B-flat Cornet B; 
E-flat Alto Saxophone; B-flat Tenor 
Saxophone; E-flat Alto Horn A; E- 
flat Alto Horn B; E-flat Alto Horn 
C; Trombones A & B; Trombone C; 
Baritone (treble clef); Baritone 
(bass clef); Basses; and Drums. 
These parts are numbered 415- 
41001 to 415-41016 in the order 
listed. Also a two-staff Conductor’s 
Score, 415-41000. 


Advance of Publication Cash Price, 
20 cents each part, postpaid; Con- 
ductor’s Score 40 cents, postpaid. 


4110-41014 
CHILD BRAHMS 
Childhood Days of Famous Com- 
posers 
by Lottie Ellsworth Coit and 
Ruth Bampton 
The famous Lullaby, the delight- 
ful Little Sandman, two favorite 
waltzes and a piano duet arrange- 
ment of the ever-popular Hungarian 
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Dance No. 5,—what young piano 
student can fail to find an incentive 
to study in these choice, easy-to-play 
gems from Brahms! The charming 
music is combined with the story 
of Brahms’ youthful activities. This, 
the ninth book in the series, follows 
the same general plan of the pre- 
vious books and includes directions 
for a miniature stage setting, a list 
of recordings of interest to children 
from five to twelve years of age, and 
attractive illustrations. 


Advance of Publication Cash 
Price, 25 cents, postpaid. 


433-41003 

CHURCH ORGANIST’S GOLDEN 
TREASURY 
VOLUME II 


Edited by Carl F. Pfatteicher and 
Archibald T. Davison 


Announcement of this second volume 
will be good news to organists who 
have discovered the wealth of mate- 
rial in Volume I. The primary object 
of the collection is to offer preludes 
and postludes for church services. 
It will also be useful for recitals, 
contrapuntal studies, and studies in 
form. Here we have the best works 
of such classical masters as Bohm, 
J. C. F. Fischer, Hanff, Krebs, Pach- 
elbel. Walther, and Bach, along with 
a complete index of all chorales, 
authors, translators of hymns; and a 
classification of hymns and preludes 


according to times, seasons, occa- 
sions, the Christian Life and the 
Christian Church Year. Volume II 
will make a valuable complement to 
Volume I and to general organ 
literature. 


Advance of Publication Cash Price, 
$2.00, postpaid. 


433—41002 
DITSON ALBUM OF ORGAN 
AND PIANO DUETS 
Arranged by Roy S. Stoughton 


Among the best duet collections in 
the limited repertory for organ and 
piano. Ten classics for average 
players, including Tschaikowsky’s 
Andante from his Sixth Symphony, 
Ravel’s Pavane, Debussy’s Reverie. 
Two copies for performance needed. 
Advance of Publication Cash Price, 
70 cents each, postpaid. 


430—41005 
FAVORITE PIECES AND SONGS 


by Mary Bacon Mason 


This sequel to Folk Songs and Fa- 
mous Pictures will teach children 
to enjoy good music by playing and 
singing it. For pupils from eight to 
twelve—no octave studies or difficult 
finger work. q 


Advance of Publication Cash Price, 
50 cents, postpaid. 


4110-41013 
FIRST EASTER 
A Story with Music for Piano 
by Ada Richter 


Recounts the Bible story in conver- 
sational style, with abundant illus- 
trations. Fifteen easy-to-play mu- 
sical numbers, including hymns ap- 
propriate to Lent and Easter and 
one adaptation from “The Messiah.” 
are combined with the text. 


Advance of Publication Cash Price, 
40 cents, postpaid. 


410-41011 
HIGH SCHOOL HARMONIES 
by Stanford King 


Teen-agers will enjoy these ten orig- 
inal pieces with such titles as Swing- 
ing Down Sycamore Lane, Bub- 
ble Gum Boogie, Rumpus Room 
Rhumba. For piano grade 3-4. 


Advance of Publication Cash Price, 
40 cents, postpaid. 


437-41001 
INVITATION TO BAND 
ARRANGING 
by Erik Leidzen 


Dr. Leidzen, a native of Stock- 
holm, has been in America since 
1915, and has been arranger for 
Edwin Franko Goldman’s band since 
1933. His band arrangements have 
been brought out by more than thirty 
publishers. His varied teaching ex- 
perience, his innate ability for clear 
explanation, and his tireless interest 
in his subject squip him admirably 
for authorship of this book. 

An Invitation to Band Arranging 
supplies a working method for bud- 
ding arrangers who are studying the 


subject without a teacher. The book” 


is just as satisfactory for classroom, 
since the detailed approach will 


lighten the teacher’s task and ¢; 
also help students doing homewor 
The volume will be a windfall 
band leaders who wish to strengt 
their grasp of the structural secré 
of the music they conduct. 

Dr. Leidzen proceeds upon th 
thesis that the only way to lea 
arranging is to arrange. There is 
“magic formula” divulged in 
pages of this book, but there is she 
magic in the patient, intense 4 
proach and choice detail with whic 
the book unfolds. Anyone who ca 
read four-part harmony is qualified 
to begin Dr. Leidzen’s step-by-ste 
method of band arranging. Th 
scores found at the end of the chaj 
ters are invaluable guides. Tran 
position, always a stumbling bloe 
for the beginner, has received car 
ful systematic explanation. 

Every aspect of the work is suppl 
mented by detailed and specific i 
structions. The book is divided i 
five main parts, including scoring 
from vocal settings, arrangemen 
from piano compositions, and trans 
scriptions from orchestral works 
Though the volume may be class 
fied as a theoretical work, the pri 
ciples laid down are based on Di 
Leidzen’s extensive and varied pra¢ 
tice in the arranging field, couple 
with a lifelong teaching experien 


Advance of Publication Cash 
Price, $3.50, postpaid. 


412—41004 
MATCHLESS MORN 
An Easter Cantata for Mixed Voice 


by Louise E. Stairs 
Words by Eisie Duncan Yale 


This new Easter cantata, written fo 
the average volunteer choir, contain 
solos for all voices, soprano-alt 
and soprano-tenor duets, a trio f0 
women, and a male chorus. Per 
formance time is about 50 minutes 


Advance of Publication Cash Price 
30 cents, postpaid. 


410-41010 
MORE STUNTS FOR THE PIANG 
by Ada Richter 


This sequel to Stunts for the Pia 
can be used to supplement ani 
course of instruction bridging the 
gap between the easy exercises an 
the introduction of the sonatina 
Circus Stunts, Stunts in a Plane, ete. 
are all stimulating musically an 
offer such technical work as chang 
ing fingers on one note, playin 
grace notes, wrist staccato. 


Advance of Publication Cash Price 
25 cents, postpaid. 


430—41004 
MOTHER GOOSE IN NOTELANI 
\ “Colorful” Music Reader for the 
Rather Young 
hy Josephine Hovey Perry 


Explains treble and bass keys a 
notes and their correlation. _ 
child colors the notes, is give 
games to make him note-consciou 
and rest-conscious, and plays foll 
songs and other airs. 


Advance of Publication Cash Price 
40 cents, postpaid. 
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THE STRUCTURE OF MUSIC 
(Continued from Page 17) 


an architectural standpoint. 
|great importance to musical 
ecture is the development of 
tic material. Take, for in- 
+, the process of extending 
if into a phrase. This should 
piritual rather than a men- 
ocess. Composers, who work 
vith the conscious mind, have 
ity in working out a melody. 
iers, guided by inspiration, 
t difficult to select from the 
that are suitable. One might 
iat the motif dictates its own 
ypment, its own treatment 
en its own form. Form fol- 
‘function, say the architects. 
is as true of music as of the 
arts. 

ually, the treatment of a motif 
ery little to do with the form, 
al gymmastics, such as adding 
sessary counterpoint, or har- 


1002 

°ERA REPERTOIRE FOR 
OLORATURA SOPRANO 
mpiled by Wilfrid Pelletier 
this book we inaugurate a new 
—collections of arias for each 
ic voice. Similar books for dra- 
soprano, lyric soprano, mezzo, 
ilto, dramatic tenor, lyric tenor, 
ne and bass are planned. 


-d Pelletier, who personally has 
ed these works during thirty- 
years of conducting and coach- 
cars of opera and concert, is 
1 throughout the world as Con- 
> of the “Met.” and Director of 
Fetropolitan Opera Auditions of 
‘r. Director of the Conservatoire 
nal de Quebec and other dis- 
shed posts. 


volume of this series will in- 
the standard arias and many 
-known works of the great mas- 
any available for the first time 
serica. The arias appear in their 
‘al form. plus the cadenzas and 
lishments which have grown 
»peratic “tradition.” With each 
ion appears a synopsis of the 
, telling the plot, the signifi- 
of the aria. and giving points 
cerpretation by Dr. Pelletier. 


+ Repertoire for Coloratura 
‘no contains 42 arias from Ger- 
French, Italian and Russian 
q including both standard and 
‘amiliar works of Bellini, De- 
' Donizetti, Massenet. Mozart, 
au. Rossini, Thomas, Verdi, 
many others. We predict that 

ill become the Bible of the 
stura singer. 


ace of Publication Cash Price, 
postpaid. 
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monizing melodies in an arbitrary 
fashion whether or not they are 
suited to that particular style of 
harmonization, are only attempts 
to delude the ear. 


THERE IS A LESSON for all 


“ of us in the simple little ABA 


form. It was known to peasant 
musicians long before the classi- 
cists analyzed it and put it into 
the textbooks. The lesson it brings 
is that there must be a recurrence 
of thematic material in any musi- 
cal composition before any lis- 
tener, trained or untrained, can 
detect the form, or plan, that un- 
derlies the work. This recurrence 
of theme brings a_ well-defined 
unity—which, however, must not 
be made monotonous. 

The classic masters believed that 
they had to hammer away at a 


413—41003 
ORGAN COMPOSITIONS 
WITH CHIMES 
Compiled and arranged by 
Ralph Kinder 
The literature for this combination 
is somewhat limited, and this col- 
lection should fill a great need. All 
of the pieces are within the playing 
capabilities of the average organist. 
Hammond registrations given. 


Advance of Publication Cash Price, 
50 cents, postpaid. 


410-—41012 
PARTNERS AT THE KEYBOARD 
A Piano Duet Book 
by Ella Ketterer 
Original and tuneful music for more 
advanced young players. Both Primo 


and Secondo are interesting and 
melodious. Upright shape. 


Advance of Publication Cash Price, 
35 cents, postpaid. 


413-4.1002 
SECOND SOLOVOX ALBUM 


Compiled and Arranged 
by John Finke, Jr. 


Includes Evening Star from “Tann- 
hauser,” Serenade from  Drigo’s 


“The Millions of Harlequin,” and 


some Chopin waltzes, among others. 


Advance of Publication Cash Price, 
70 cents, postpaid. 


430-4.1006 
SHORT ETUDES WITH 
ORNAMENTS 


For the Piano 
Edited by Louise Robyn 
A wonderful ‘follow-up’ to The Or- 


theme in order to drive it into 
people’s consciousness. I agree 
with them, except I do not believe 
in exact repetitions. (Here one 
might also make an analogy, for 
the great pianist, Harold Bauer, 
once told the pupils in one of his 
master classes that no matter how 
often a theme recurred in a com- 
position, they must never play it 
the same way twice.) In compos- 
ing I prefer to have shorter themes 
than the masters usually em- 
ployed, so as not to tax the mem- 
ory, and to repeat these shorter 
thems often, with alterations. 


THERE EXISTS today a school 
of contemporary composers, some 
in Europe and some in America, 
which apparently—at least on first 
hearing—disregards the laws of 
form. No recurring themes are evi- 
dent. Indeed, it is hard to detect 
the actual themes, since the mem- 
bers of this school actually scorn 


nament Family, these eighteen short 
studies treat such basic ornaments 
as grace notes combined with in- 
tervals and chords, acciaccaturas, 
appogiaturas. mordents, inverted 
mordents, turns and trills—all pro- 
vided with full explanatory notes. 


Advance of Publication Cash Price, 
40 cents, postpaid. 


433-41004 
TEN ARIAS FROM THE 
CANTATAS OF JOHANN 
SEBASTIAN BACH 
Arranged and Edited for Organ 
by Carl F. Pfatteicher and 
Richard McCurdy Ames 
In presenting this work the editors 
are following a precedent set by the 
master himself. when he transposed 
for organ six arias from his cantatas. 
In addition to the intrinsic beauty 


what we know as melody. They 
have directed their efforts mainly 
toward exploring new harmonic 
effects because that is so much 
easier than constructing a_ well- 
proportioned composition. Their 
occasional consonant intervals are 
weak because of bad handling; 
their vaunted counterpoint is in- 
correct, disjointed and muddled. 
Because these composers scorn in- 
spiration, I call them “cerebral” 
composers. Other people refer to 
them as “atonalists.” They are 
certainly good reflections of the 
troubled world in which we live. 
Under the general term of “con- 
temporary” music, much of this 
work is being played now. My feel- 
ing is that a composer should be 
tested, not by the bizarre sounds 
he can produce, but by his ability 
to construct a simple, satisfying 
piece of music, harmonically, me- 
lodically, and architecturally. 
Tue Enp 


of the numbers, they form excellent 
studies for both the mature and ma- 
turing organist. There is no better 
method for acquiring organ tech- 
nique than trio playing, and all 
organists should welcome this care- 
fully edited collection to their li- 
braries. 


Advance of Publication Cash Price, 
$1.25, postpaid. 


110-—40122 
TWENTY-FOUR MINIATURE 
STUDIES 


For the Piano 
by Cedric W. Lemont 
Brief eight-measure studies; for 
right and left hand scale passages, 
left hand melody passages, speed in 
small groups for right hand sixths. 
and other technics. 


Advance of Publication Cash Price, 
40 cents, postpaid. 
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ROOSEVELT COLLEGE of CHICAGO 


A complete music school with excellent facilities. 
Programs leading to degrees. Active Opera Workshop. 


Bulletin on Request 
430 So. Michigan Ave. 


Chicago 5, Illinois 


PHILADELPHIA MUSICAL ACADEMY 


Founded 1870 


Now in 80TH SEASON 


Chartered by State 


JANI SZANTO, President-Director, 1617 Spruce St. Phila. 3, Pa. 
COMPLETE COURSES IN ALL DEPARTMENTS OF MUSIC 
Special Opera Department—Master Classes with Noted Artists 
Inquiries Welcomed — Catalogue on Request 
Approved for Veterans Training 


M acPhail 


COLLEGE 


MEMBER NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOLS OF MUSIC 
LaSalle at Twelfth, Minneapolis 3, Minnesota 


* Summer School 
June 12. 


% ont teachers and faculty 


beginning 


. pepe in public school 
M U S 1 Cc music, piano, violin and 
voice leading to bachelor 


and master degrees. 
Send for free bulletin 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY College of Music 


Otlering complete courses in Piano, 


Woodwinds, 


afid Percussion instruments, 


Voice, Organ. Violin, Cello, Brass, 


Public School Music, Composi- 


tion, Church Music, Musicology. Chorus, Glee Club, Orchestra, Band. 
Faculty includes members of Boston Symphony. Bachelor’s and Master’s 
Degrees in all musical subjects. Dorms. Catalog. 


College of Music, Room 115, 705 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. 


CLASSIFIED ADS 


HARMONY, 
tration, Musical Theory. 
Correspondence Instruction. Manu- 
scripts revised and corrected. Music 
arranged. Frank S. Butler, 32-46 107 
St., Corona, N. Y, 


Composition, Orches- 
Private or 


LEARN PIANO TUNING—Simpli- 
fied, authentic instruction $4.00—Lit- 
erature free. Prof. Ross, 456 Beecher 

t.,- Elmira, N. Y. 


LEARN PIANO TUNING AT HOME, 
Course by Dr. Wm. Braia White. Pay 
as you learn, Write Kar! Bartenbach, 
1001A Wells St., Lafayette, Ind. 


NEW PIANO MUTE LETS YOU 
PRACTICE DAY OR NIGHT WITH- 
OUT DISTURBING OTHERS. Mutes 
piano about 85%. Easily attached or 
detached without harming mechan- 
ism. State upright, grand, or spinet! 
Sold only on money back guarantee. 
Send $5.00 for mute and full instruc- 
tions. Richard Mayo, Dept. 004, 1120 
Latona Street, Phila. 47, Pa. 


ORGANS FOR SALE: Guaranteed 
pipe organs, reed organs and pianos. 
Cannarsa Organ Company, Hollidays- 
burg, Pa. 


BACK POPULAR SHEET MUSIC to 
1850. Ballads, Ragtime, Everything. 
List 10¢. Classics exchanged for Popu- 
lar. Fore’s, E3151 High, Denver 5, Colo. 


YOUR UNWANTED MUSIC ex- 
changed piece for piece, 5¢ each; 
quality matched. Burpee’s Specialty 
Shoppe, Delton, Mich. 


PIANISTS: Aid to improvising 
sheets and professional bass sheets 
provide the clue to easy improvising. 
Excellent for student, teacher, and 
professional. Two new releases (4 
sheets) every other month. Informa- 
tion on request. John P. Maher, Box 
194, Ansonia P. O:, New York 23, N. Y. 


HIGH SCHOOL TEACHER sells 
RARE PHONOGRAPH RECORDS. 
Lists. E. Hirschmann, 100 Duncan, 
Jersey City, New Jersey. 


WRITE SONGS: Read “Songwriter’s 
Review” Magazine, 1650—ET Broad- 
way, New York 19. 20¢ copy; $2.00 
year. 


150 “Old/New”’ Master Violins 1/3 
off. Tonepost fitting $15. PATMOR 
(Tonepost) FIDDLERY, Zion, Ill. 


COMPLETE TREATISE ON 
TRANSPOSITION, Ask your dealer or 
send $2.00 for book to the Author C, 
Lagourgue, 35 W. 57th St., New York. 


VIOLINS FOR SALE: Disposing 
Cremonas including Stradivarius, 
Guadagnini, Camelli, Gaglianos, and 
others. Hill, Hermann, Lewis, Hamma 
certificates. Write: Fine Arts Gal- 
ee 714 KE. Second Street, Flint, 

ich. 


WANTED—Deagan Triple-Octave 
Chimes, good shape. CASH. Neil Wal- 
lace, W. 1214 Frederick Ave., Spokane, 
Washington. 


MUSIC UNDERSTANDING IN 
TWENTY CORRESPONDENCE LES- 
SONS. Goldner, 85 Barrow, N.Y.C. 


VIOLINS FOR SALE: Fine hand 
made violins. Wonderful tone. Made 
from finest selected wood. Write for 
particulars—George & Joseph Holl, 
617 East Main St., Louisville 2, Ky. 


REED ORGAN INTERNAL ELEC- 
TRIC BLOWER and _ installation 
plans, patterns. Finch, 266 Sweeney, 
North Tonawanda, New Tork: 


“WANTED—Virgil Practice Cla- 
vier.” Doreen Buckton, 1113 W. 5th 
Ave., Flint 4, Mich. 


SWING PIANO—BY MAIL, 30 nee 
ae $3. -00. 


offer. 
coripoxthons. usually $08, 00, now 
$14.00. Write for list. New W ork by 
PHIL BRETON PUBLICATIONS, P. O. 
BOX 1402, Omaha 8, Nebr. 


OLD VIOLINS. Beautiful tones. 
$125.00 up. 515 W. 6th, Gastonia, N. C. 


ACCEPTING CHILDREN—PRI- 
VATE ACCORDION LESSONS—HAR- 
MONY INCLUDED IN EACH LES- 
SON. Carol Ann Myers, 330 E, 71 St., 
New York 21, N. Y., Regent 4- 1306. 
Teacher certified by American Ac- 
cordionist’s Association. 
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MUSICAL METAPHYSICS 
(Continued from Page 13) 


pretty much away from music, but 
Keats, Byron and Shelley wrote a 
few conventional lines signifying 
general approval of it. Coleridge, 
in “Rime of the Ancient Mariner,” 
picked on about the most unlikely 
of instruments to describe the fes- 
tivities at the wedding—‘“the loud 
bassoon.” Everybody has been 
jumping on poor Coleridge ever 
since, pointing out that the bas- 
soon is not loud, nor is it the 
normal concomitant of a wedding 
band. But how about Tennyson, in 
“Maud”? He invents a singular 
trio of flute, violin, and bassoon, a 
combination no composer has yet 
written for. 


OBERT BROWNING is the 
one poet of Victorian times 
who really knew music. Occasion- 
ally, however, he, too, was care- 
less. In “A Toccata of Galuppi’s’ 
he writes of “sixths, diminished, 
sigh on sigh.” Such a progression 
would be a series of parallel fifths 
that would make any harmony 
teacher heave sigh on sigh. 

That fine poet and_ novelist, 
George Meredith, was on very 
shaky ground when he started to 
write about music. His big novel 
in that genre, “Sandra Belloni,” 
features a heroine who was musi- 
cally accomplished, in that she 
could sing and play several instru- 
ments. When asked to play a solo, 
“she gripped her harp and her 
eyelids began to quiver as she took 
the notes. On a sudden she excited 
herself to pitch, and gave volume 
to the note.” There is page after 
page of this, but Meredith prob- 
ably was too full of Belloni to no- 
tice it. 

It is in George du Maurier’s 
“Trilby,” a book that was a sensa- 
tion about the turn of the century, 
that musical nonsense comes to a 
head. It seems that Trilby, whose 
voice has a compass of four oc- 
taves, originally was “absolutely 
tone deaf.” Not a bad improve- 
ment, especially since she could do 
with that voice “everything that 
Paganini could do with his violin,” 
daly better. A purple passage de- 
scribes her singing of a Chopin 
étude, of all things. 


CONAN DOYLE also was 

¢ musical shaky. Sherlock 
Holmes was a fiddler—but such a 
fiddler! Says Dr. Watson: “I see 
that I have alluded above to his 
powers on the violin. These were 
very remarkable, but as eccentric 


as all his other accomplishment 
That he could play pieces, and d 
ficult pieces, I knew well, becau 
at my request he has played m 
some of Mendelssohn’s  Liede 
[sic], and other favourites. ¥V 
left to himself, however, he wo 
seldom produce any music or @ 


ous and melancholy. Occasiona 
they were fantastic and cheerful. 
In this corner, the guess is tha 
they were always fantastic. 

In the welter of plain nonsens 
and pseudo-artistic talk that ce 
tain literary figures have devote 
to music, it is a pleasure to cite a 
least three great men who, whe 
they wrote about the art, wrote 
with knowledge and authority. Ro 
main Rolland’s “Jean-Christophe” 
remains the great novel about a 
musician—his background, child 
hood, struggles with musical ere 
ation, relations with other musi 
clans, experiences in the concer 
world. It is not surprising that the 
writing sounds authentic, because 
Rolland was a musicologist of con 
siderable repute, and his studies of 
Handel and other early composer 
still retain scholarly validity. 


EORGE BERNARD SHAW 

has written the most trench 
ant musical criticisms ever penned 
He is not only a_ thoroughly 
equipped listener with impeccable 
taste and intuition, but also 
most sparkling musical journalist 
who ever sat bored through a con 
cert of choral music. “The public, 
in spite of Charles Dickens, loves 
everything connected with a fu 
neral. Those who are too respetl 
able to stand watching the black flag 
after an execution take a creep 
sort of pleasure in Requiems. 
“Mr. Vladimir de Pachmann gave 
his well-known pantomimic pet 
formances with accompaniment 
by Chopin.” “The work showet 
that Mr. Wallace, its compose 
knows how to use every instr 
ment except the scissors.” Nobod} 
has as yet equalled Shaw’s com 
nation of wit and essential solidi 


hp 


AMES JOYCE, too, was inte 
ested in music, and wre 
about it without pretentiousnes 
In “Dubliners,” his early coll 
(Continued on Page 64) 
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SO YOU WANT TO TEACH PIANO! 
(Continued from Page 16) 


or other standard piano works, 
student is likely to be dis- 
oned. 

vu have spent capital for your 
cal education. To launch your- 


as a teacher, you must spend_ 


more. 


wu will need a piano. It should 
e very best instrument you 


afford. 


}most as important as your 
» is your music library. A 
mum to start with is Bach’s 
l-Tempered Clavichord,” the 
plete sonatas of Beethoven, 
»in’s Preludes, Etudes, Waltzes, 
irkas, Polonaises, Nocturnes, 
des and Impromptus, Schu- 
s Impromptus and “Moments 
cals,” Handel’s Suites and 
‘sentative sonatas of Scarlatti, 
dn, and Mozart, and works of 
‘mann, Liszt, Brahms, Rubin- 
and Grieg. 


yur library of books of music 
ld be supplemented by books 
it music. Grove’s Dictionary 
‘usic and Musicians is still the 
Jard reference work. 


ssides piano and bookshelves, 
| studio should contain an efh- 

desk, files for correspond- 
_ and facilities for bookkeep- 
ind records. Have an adequate 
ly of stationery, billheads, 
ness cards, circulars, paper, 
ils, pens and ink. 


IN’T MAKE the mistake of 
g your studio with overstuffed 
*s and sofas. The decorative 
of a studio should be busi- 
like. 

lbw you have everything a 
ner needs—except a_ large 


VHERE SHALL | 


AVATE TEACHERS (Western) 


~ HAROLD HURLBUT 

®ARIS—NEW YORK—HOLLYWOOD 

s Who Have Studied with Him Include 
NADINE CONNER 

sstinguished Soprano Metropolitan Onera 

Y CORDY, N.Y. City Center & Havana 

as...and singers of San Francisco Opera, 

‘ood Bowl, N.Y. & L.A. Light Opera, 
Oratorio and Radio. 

ess: Hollywood, Calif. Phone: GL. 1056 


_LIVERETTE VOCAL STUDIOS 
AND OPERA ACADEMY 


erly assistant to Dr. Lazar Samoiloff 
Lucia Liverette, Director 
sr Director of L. A. Civic Grand Opera Co, 
CONCERT % RADIO % OPERA 
| Beginners to professional artists 
Write for information— 
33 W. Pico Blyd., Los Angeles, Calif. 
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class of pupils. Getting them re- 
quires tactful salesmanship. Many 
teachers, superbly equipped in 
other respects, fail because they 
haven’t a flair for pushing them- 
selves. Others, though less profi- 
cient musically, find pupils spring- 
ing up like mushrooms. 

Tell your friends you are open- 
ing a studio. Mail out cards briefly 
announcing that you are hanging 
out your shingle. The best time 
for mailing is early fall, when 
parents are deciding on instruc- 
tors for their children. Follow up 
the mailing with personal visits if 
you think it advisable. In your 
advertising and personal calls, 
never attempt to draw pupils from 
other teachers. This is neither 
ethical nor, in the long run, 
profitable. 


AS A MEANS of getting pupils, 
your best advertisement is your 
own playing. Show what you can 
do whenever you have a chance. 
Play solos, accompany violinists 
and singers. If you can play the 
organ, regular appearances in 
church will add to your reputa- 
tion. As your teaching career pro- 
gresses, you will have another 
advertisement in the playing of 
your pupils. 

Every successful teacher must 
be an unusual combination of 
artist, businessman and practicing 
psychologist. If his ‘heart is in 
teaching, he will find his work a 
source of unending satisfaction. 
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Until his death, Clarence G. 


Hamilton was Associate Professor 
of Music at Wellesley College. 


GO TO STUDY? 


PrivATE TEACHERS (Western) 


ISABEL HUTCHESON 


Teacher for Piano Teachers 
Modern Piano Technic: Group work for Teach- 
ers: Coaching concert | _ Pianists: Conducting 
"Piano Teachers Forum 

BROOKS MAYS, Music STUDIOS 
1005!/, Elm Street, Dallas 2, Texas Phone C-6214 


EVANGELINE LEHMAN 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Opera—Operetta—Oratorio—Concert. 
167 Elmhurst Av., Detroit 3, Mich. To. 5-8413 


EDNA GUNNAR PETERSON 


Concert Pianist—Artist Teacher. 
229 So. Harvard Blvd. Los Angeles, Calif. 
DU. 3-2597 


WHERE SHALL | GO TO STUDY? 


PRIVATE TEACHERS (Western) 


DR. FRANCIS L. YORK 


Advance Piano Interpretation and the Theory 
work required for the degrees of Mus. Bach., 
and Mus. Mas. Special Chopin interpretation. 
DETROIT CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
Detroit, Mich. 


HANS BARTH 


Refresher Courses for | 
piano teachers and pianists 
Austin, Texas—Jackson, Mississippi 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
Also private lessons 
Send postal for full information to 
Box 273, Yorktown Heights, N. Y. 


PRIVATE TEACHERS (New York City) 


HELEN ANDERSON 


Concert Pianist 
Interesting course—piano, harmony 


Many Successful Pupils 
166 W. 72nd St., N. Y. C. Tel. Se 4-8385 


MARY BOXALL BOYD 
(Pupil of Leschetizky) 


Pianist—Teacher—Coach—Program Building 
"The results she can obtain are miraculous" 
Writes Leland Hall—Prof. of Music— 
Smith College 
Address—Steinway Hall—Nola Studios— 
113 W. 57th St., New York City, N. Y. 
(Also 9 Chambers Terrace, Princeton, N. J.) 
Tel. 2077 M 


JACK EPSTEIN 


BARITONE 
Concerts — Opera — Teaching 


Music Studios Palm Beach, Fla. 
Inquiries to 
1401 Steinway Bldg., New York City 


ROY CAMPBELL 


Teacher of Successful Singers of 
Radio—Theatre—Pictures—Concert—Opera 
“STYLE-IZING" for Radio and the Theatre 

—Studio— 
607-8 Carnegie Hall New York City 
Welectene Cl 5-9244 


HAZEL GRIGGS 


Piano Teachers' Workshop 
materials — procedures 
private lessons, class lessons 
concert repertoire 
For information address 
Steinway Building New York ees 
Tel. Scarsdale 3-6085 


LUCIUS DUNCAN 
Concert Violinist—Teacher 
Pupil of Schradieck 
WESTCHESTER CONCERT BUREAU 
White Plains, N. Y. 


54 Bank St. 
White Plains 9-7808 


104 N. Mole St. 
LO 7-0723 


EDWIN HUGHES 


PIANISTS PREPARED FOR PUBLIC 
PERFORMANCE AND FOR UNIVERSITY, 
COLLEGE AND CONSERVATORY 
TEACHING POSITIONS 
WINTER TEACHING SEASON: SEPTEMBER 

TO JUNE 


For full information address: 
338 West 89th Eee New York 24, N Y. 
|. SChuyler 4-0261 


MONTHLY SESSIONS IN WASHINGTON, D.C, 


CHARLES LAGOURGUE 0.1. %3 


VOICE PRODUCTION—SINGING 
Musical Theory—Composition 
Courses of the Paris Conservatory 
for Information: 

35 W. 57th St., New York 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


PRIVATE TEACHERS (New York City) 


(FRANK) (ERNESTO) 
LA FORGE- BERUMEN STUDIOS 


Voice—Piano 
Among those who have studied with Mr. La 
Forge are: Marian Anderson, Lawrence Tib- 
bett, Richard Crooks, and Mme. Matzenauer. 
1100 Park Ave., Corner 89th St., New York 
Tel. Atwater 9-7470 


RICHARD McCLANAHAN 
Formerly Representative, TOBIAS MATTHAY 


Private lessons, lecture courses, 
teachers' forums, 


Summer-class. Southwest Harbor, Me. 


801 Steinway Bldg. ; New York City 
Tel. KI 9-8034 


EDWARD E. TREUMANN 


Concert Pianist—Artist-Teacher 
Recommended by Emil Von Saver, Mortiz Mosz- 
kowski and Joseph Hofmann, 

Studio, Carnegie Hall, Suite 837, 

57th St. at 7th Ave. 
Tel. Columbus 5-4357 New York City 
Summer Master Class—June I5 to August I5. 


MME. GIOVANNA VIOLA (HuLL) 


Dramatic Soprano 
Teacher of Singing—''Bel Canto" 
Experienced European trained Artist 
Coaching Opera, Concert and Radio 
Correct voice production, defective singing 
corrected. 
Beginners accepted 
Phone: Trafalgar 7-8230 Mon., Tues., Wed., Thurs. 
608 West End Ave. New York City 


CRYSTAL WATERS 


Concert Singer — Teacher 
Voice Building, Breathing, 
Diction, Expression, Style, 

In preparation for 
Radio, Screen, Stage, 
Concert, Opera. 

Write for Circular 


405 E, 54 St. New York City 
Tel. Vo-5—1362 


LEOPOLD WOLFSOHN 


Pianist and teacher 
Teacher of Aron Copland, Elie Siegmeister 
and many artists and teachers. 
BEGINNING TO ARTISTIC FINISH 
Specialist in Technical Development and the 
Art of Interpretation. Coaching for Recitals. 
Hotel Ansonia, B'way at 73rd St., New York City 


CECILE JAHIEL 
CONCERT PIANIST—COMPOSER 


Ist prize of the Paris Conservatory 
Former pupil of Cortot and Ravel 
Coaching concert pianists for recital. 
Courses for piano teachers and advanced pupils. 
Master classes for concert pianists. 
Private lessons. Register now for winter classes. 


18 East 78th Street New York City, N. Y. 
REgent 7-7030 or RHinelander 4-1589 


ALMA FAUST 


TEACHER FOR PIANO TEACHERS OR FOR 
AMATEUR PIANISTS 


PRIVATE LESSONS CLASS LESSONS 


Beautiful tone acquired thru integrated 
instruction 
Pupils teaching successfully all over the U. S, 
STUDIO NEAR COLUMBIA’ UNIVERSITY 
600 West IIIth St. New York 25, N. Y 
Telephone: Monument 2-6772 


HANS BARTH 


Refresher Courses for 
piano teachers and pianists 
New York City—Buffalo, New York 
Durham, North Carolina—Birmingham, Ala. 
ALSO PRIVATE LESSONS 
Send postal for ful] information to 
Box 273, Yorktown Heights, N. Y. 
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SCHOOLS — COLLEGES 


os 


CONVERSE COLLEGE 


ey 
Edwin Gerschefski, Dean, Spartanburg, 8. C. 
a i a ree ae cet Se 


KNOX 
COLLEG 


SHENANDOAH 


Fl Pres. 
Courses leading to the B. oi ee B. Mus. 
Ed. degrees. Member NASM. In the heart 
ot the Shenandoah Valley, Dayton, Virginia. 


Department of Music 
Galesburg, Illinois 
Thomas W. Williams, Chairman 
Catalogue sent upon request. 


Pianists—Send for free booklet 
showing how you may greatly 
improve your technic, accuracy, 
memorizing, sight-reading and 
playing thru mental muscular co- 
ordination. Quick results. Practice effort mini- 
mized, Used by famous pianists, teachers and 
students. No obligation, 


Broadwe!! Studios Schools, Dept. 70-C, Covina,Cal. 


DILLER-QUAILE 
School of Music 


Teacher Training and General 
Musicianship Courses 


66 East 80 St. New York 21, N. Y. 


THE MANNES 
MUSIC SCHOOL 


Professionalse Non-Professionalse Children 
Class and Individual Instruction 
Artist Teachers 
Scholarships for Orchestral Instruments 


DAVID & LEOPOLD MANNES, Directors 
Room 33, 157 East 74th St., New York 21, N. Y. 


CL] STUDENT 
|_} DEALER 


(_] TEACHER 
L] ORGANIST 
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PIANO TUNING PAYS 


Learn this Independent Profession 
AT HOME 


Gur patented TONOMETER wee BEAT 


GAUGE is a scientific teaching-tuning 
instrument that simplifies learning and 
assures accuracy with or without knowl- 
edge of music. Action Model and tools 
furnished. Diploma granted. Great 
shortage of tuners makes this a PROF- 
ITABLE and UNCROWDED | field. 
PIONEER SCHOOL—50th YEAR. G.I. 
APPROVED. Write for free booklet. 
NILES BRYANT SCHOOL 
10 Bryant Bldg., Washington 16, D. C. 


SCHOOL of MODERN MUSIC 


Full-time 3-year Diploma Courses Concen- 
trating in the Popular Field with Classical 
Background: Piano, Voice, Instruments, Ar- 
ranging, Musical Theatre, Song Writing, 
Radio and Television Production, School 


Orchestra, Chorus, Theatrical Productions, 
Broadcasts, 


Recitals, Individual Guidance. 

Co-ed, Veteran-approved. 

Spring Term begins May 8; 

Summer Session: July 5; 

i7th year begins Sept. II. 
Write Admissions Dean 

for Catalog 

284 Commonwealth Ave. 

Boston 15, Mass. 


[liviene vx Theatre 


.. Tanna. ry 


Lyric send Dance Arts 


STAGE ° RADIO. ° "TEL EVISION 


Speech Arts, Drama, Playwrighting Musical- 
Comedy, Musical-Drama, Vocal, Dance Revues, 
Ballet, Toe, Tap, Exhibition. Technical and 
practical training essential to the layman, to a 
career, teaching and directing G. I. Bill 


Write Sec’y. Shubert, 1780 Broadway, N. Y.City 19. 


Philadelphia Conservatory 
of Music Founded 1877 
Marita EZERMAN DRAKE, 
Eminent Faculty 


Expert Child Training 
Courses leading to Degrees 


216 S. 20th St. LOcust 7-1877 


Director 


BALDWIN-WALLACE 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
BEREA, OHIO (suburb of Cleveland) 


Affiliated with a first class Liberal Aris 
College. Four and five year courses leading 
to degrees. Faculty of Artist Teachers. Send 
for catalogue or information to: 


HAROLD W. BALTZ, Dean, Berea, Ohio 


JAMES MILLIKIN UNIVERSITY 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
DECATUR, ILLINOIS 


Offers thorough training in music. Courses lead- 
ing to degrees of: Bachelor of Music, Bachelor of 
Music Education, Master of Music, and Master 
of Music Education. 
Memberof the National Association Schoolsof Music 
Bulletin sent upon request 
W. ST. CLARE MINTURN, Director 


PIANO BREAKS 


Our Monthly Break Bulletin enables you 
to build up and glamourize the songs on 
the Hit Parade with clever breaks, novel 
figures afid tricky boogie effects. 

Send 20 cents for latest copy or $2 for a 
year. Mention if teacher, 


THE AXEL CHRISTCNSEN METHOD 
Studio E, P. O. Box 185, Wheaton, III. 


LEARN "SWING" MUSIC 


Quick course to players of all instruments—ma ike 
your own arrangenients of ‘‘hot’’ breaks, chorus- 


es, obbligatos, embellishmet its, figurations, blue 
whole tones 


MODERN DANCE ARRANGING 


trios 


notes, 


Duets, 
choruse 
— anti 


quartettes and ensembles—special 
1odulating to other keys—suspensions 
pations—organ points—color effects — 


swingy backgrounds—Write today. 
ELMER B. FUCHS 
Brooklyn 26, N. Y. 


335 East 19th St. 


CONDUCTING IS A DIFFICULT BUSINESS 
(Continued from Page 9) 


case of conductors with an _ in- 


definite down beat. 


ood old Franz Lachner of the 

F Munich Orchestra, a little un- 
justly decried as a pedantic time- 
beater, once made this sage com- 
ment to my father: “In very rapid 
allegros when conductor and or- 
chestra take on a little too much 
speed, it is a fine art of conduct- 
ing to know exactly the point when 
this blind speed should stop, either 
through a gradual resumption of 
the ¢empo primo or through an in- 
tentional sudden slowing up. 

Such a moment is found in the 
D major passage of the “Cosi fan 
tutte” finale. A quiet entrance of 
the dominant after the two fer- 
mate! I have heard so-called time- 
beating geniuses race madly 
through Beethoven and Mozart 
finales as though the rider had 
lost the reins of a_ frightened 
horse. Here I need only cite the 
finale of the Beethoven B-flat ma- 
jor Symphony, which is always 
taken too fast. It is a genial Alle- 
gretto! Heiter does not mean a 
speed record! 


IN MOZART one must distin- 
guish between especially rapid 
works (Overture to “Figaro” and 
the first movement of the G Minor 


MUSICAL METAPHYSICS 


(Continued from Page 62) 


tion of short stories, there is a 
story called “A Mother” that is 
a wonderfully true-to-life account 
of a concert seen from backstage. 

“Ulysses” is full of musical al- 
lusions. Some of the characters 
are professional musicians, or near- 
professionals, and they talk and 
act like professionals. For instance, 
Mr. Dedalus is going to accompany 
a singer. He touches the keys. 
“No,” Father Cowley says, “play 
it in the original. One flat.” De- 
dalus evidently is not up to trans- 
position, though: “The keys, 
obedient, rose higher, told, fal- 
tered, confessed, confused. Up stage 
strode Father Cowley. —Here, 
Simon, [ll accompany you, he 
said. Get up.” 

In short, when it came to music, 
Joyce, Rolland and Shaw were not 
bluffing. There are a handful of 


others, including Aldous Huxley, 


a section of whose “Point Counter- 


Point” centers around a Beethoven 
quartet (A minor, Op 132). Hux- 


Symphony) and movements— 
ually slow—in which the emotii 
often rises to the pitch of ered 
passion. In the rapid works, 
melodic secondary theme sho 
generally be taken more quietl 

In Haydn’s and Mozart’s s 
phonic works, the forte passag 
are almost a /utti in the manner 
the concerti grossi, where 
piano solo parts alternate regular 
and almost automatically with 
forte of the orchestra. 

At times objections were raise 
to my performances because th 
critics did not approve (especial 
in the beginning) of my conce 
tion of Beethoven’s tempi. But 
was always tempted to ask: Wh 
nowadays can state definitely th 
Beethoven himself wanted th 
tempo, and not that (mine f¢ 
instance) ? Is there any absolutel 
reliable tradition on this point 
Naturally there is not and I there 
fore have always emphasized th 
point that the purely personal an 
artistic sense of the conducte 
must decide what is correct or if 
correct. I play Beethoven with th 
conviction that my way is the onl 
correct and true way. 

Conducting is indeed a difficul 
business—and one must be sevent 
years old to realize it. 

THE Enp 
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ley, unfortunately, is sometimes | 
apt to write in a slightly precious 
“literary” manner about musi¢ 
with the faintest suggestion @ 
being at once proud and _ aston 
ished at how much he knows, 

Thackeray would be included 
and Samuel Butler, and Leigl 
Hunt. There aren’t too many more | 
among major English writers. 


T HE MORAL is clear. Writer 
who don’t know much abou 
music should either admit it 
keep away from it in print. Bu 
the worst offense is to pretend 
vast knowledge that one doest 
have, incidentally making musi 
seem a mysterious, other-world 
force, understood only by a selec 
few. The result is that amatew 
are discouraged and musician 
are amused. Remember what Ve 
taire once said: “Keep quiet an 
let others think you’re a foc 
Speak, and dispel all doubt.” 
THE Enp 
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PRINTED IN THE U. S. A. BY THE CUNEO PRESS, 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. 


frroudly presents a new sees 


OPERA REPERTOIRE 


FOR EVERY VOICE 


ote Hilfid Polletier 


Conductor, Metropolitan Opera 

Director, Metropolitan Opera Auditions of the Air 
Director, Conservatoire National de Quebec 
RCA-Victor Records 

Guest Conductor, NBC Symphony and other orchestras 


HOW OFTEN HAVE YOU ASKED... 


Why can’t I buy a collection of arias selected for my voice range only? 


NOW FOR THE FIRST TIME YOU CAN! . .. The best and most famous arias for 
each voice collected into separate volumes for you— by the distinguished Maestro 
of the Metropolitan. 


The OPERA REPERTOIRE series includes a volume for each of the following:— 
Coloratura Soprano ... Dramatic Soprano ... Lyric Soprano... Mezzo Soprano... 
Contralto ... Dramatic Tenor... Lyric Tenor... Baritone... Bass. $4.75 per volume. 


IN EACH VOLUME .. . Superb standard arias. A treasury of lesser-known arias 
by great masters — many never before published in America! Arias in their original 
form — with both traditional and contemporary cadenzas and embellishments! In 
both original language and English translation! Synopsis of each opera — with 
description of the situation surrounding the aria. Coaching by Dr. Pelletier on 
interpretation! 


We are now publishing the first volume... 


OPERA REPERTOIRE FOR COLORATURA SOPRANO 


COMPILED BY Wilfrid Pelletier 


Forty-two arias for the coloratura soprano. The best of the repertoire from German, 
French, Italian and Russian opera, personally selected by Dr. Pelletier during 
thirty-three years of conducting and coaching the greatest opera and concert artists 
throughout the world. 


Use the Advance of Publication Order Blank on Page 62 
to order OPERA REPERTOIRE FOR COLORATURA 
SOPRANO now at the special Advance of Publication 
price of $3.00 (regular price, $4.75). 


Your Copy will be mailed as soon as it comes from the press 


EASY TO ATTACH—EASY TO PLAY! 


Picture yourself at your own piano—fingering those keys you know so well—but 
producing a new soul-penetrating tone—fine organ music. 

That’s the intriguing future for all the members of your family when you install 
a Lowrey ORGANO on your piano. This amazing electronic piano-organ makes a 
three-way instrument of your piano. It produces fine organ music in complete 
chord structure—or piano alone as before—or a thrilling new combination of 
organ and piano—something you’ve never been able to do before! 

You play the ORGANO from your own piano keyboard —it’s just as easy as that. 

Here’s a “‘heap of living”’ in a package that can fit the smallest apartment—at a 
price you can afford. See how it adds new harmony to your home. Hear the 
ORGANO, today, at your dealer’s—or send the coupon on page 64 for com- 


plete information. 


LOVER ERs 


ORGANO 


CHICAGO : 


- Vow .. from these same Fini keys 


Suc COngenr Mudie 


plus a thrilling new combination of organ and piano 


WHAT IS THE LOWREY ORGANO? 


The Lowrey ORGANO is a completely electronic instru- 
ment. The tone source is the electronic (radio) tube— 
specially harnessed to provide organ tones of unbelievable 
depth and richness. Only moving parts are the individual 
key switches which are actuated by the piano keys. Key 
Switch Frame and Control Panel are easily attached to any 
standard piano in such a way that piano finish is not marred. 

Tone Chamber requires very little space (only two square 
feet). Now organ music is possible in even the smallest homes 
or apartments. Yet ORGANO expression control—with its 
range from a whisper. to a mighty chorus—has the volume 
to fill a large church or hall. 


é 


Get Complete Information in this 
new ORGANO booklet. Use handy coupon on 
page 64. This saves your Etude cover. 


LOWREY ORGAN DIVISION 
CENTRAL COMMERCIAL INDUSTRIES, INC. 


332 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois 


